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A new and original approach to 
the devotion of the Sacred Heart 


THE SACRED HEART 
IN MODERN LIFE 


By FRANCOIS CHARMOT, S.J. This richly rewarding 
book is an event of major importance in the literature of 
the Sacred Heart. It integrates the devotion to the Heart 
of Christ with the theology of the Mystical Body, and puts 
in their proper settings both the layman and the con- 
templative in the spirituality of this authentic devotion. 
Richly documented, with many references covering the 
newest theological writing on the subject. $3.50 























The Virgin Mary 


By JEAN GUITTON. A forthright, 
warm and deeply spiritual book on the 
“human and historical” Mary and the 
Mary of dogma and piety. “I wish that 
every Christian could read it. Every 
word is helpful.”"—-FULTON OURSLER. 
May Selection of The Spiritual Book 
Associates. 
$2.75 


The Government 


of the Catholic Chureh 


By ELIZABETH M. LYNSKEY, Ph.D. 
Introduction by JOHN J. MENG, Ph.D. 
Foreword by GEORGE N. SHUSTER, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President, Hunter College. 


This timely and authoritative book 
gives all the necessary principles and 
facts for a clear and accurate under- 
standing of the structure of the Catholic 
Church from top to bottom. It is clear, 
detailed, absorbing to read, a perma- 
nent reference book, and an invaluable 
source book for dispelling misinforma- 
ton and misunderstanding concerning 
the true nature of the Church. $2.00 





One Shepherd 


By CHARLES BOYER, S.J. Foreword 
by REV. JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. An 
up-to-date, candid and comprehensive 
statement on the question of Church 
Unity as it pertains to the Eastern 
Churches, Anglicanism and Protestant- 
ism, by the president of UNITAS. It is 
definite, constructive, and a concise 
source of information on many confused 
issues. $2.00 


The Externals 
of the Catholic Chureh 


The New, Revised Edition of the 
Standard Handbook of Catholic Usage 
By MSGR. JOHN F. SULLIVAN, D.D., 
Revised by REV. JOHN C. O’LEAHY. 


Clear, up-to-date, factual information 
and fascinating background reading on 
every aspect of Catholic life, liturgy 
and custom. “The deepening of the 
knowledge of sacramentals in Catholic 
minds is best served through this really 
indispensable book.”’—Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. Illustrated. Complete Index. A 
Thomas More Book Club a. 





At your bookstore 
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christian design for sex 
joseph buckley, s. m. 


purity, modesty, and marriage 
Clear distinctions between purity and modesty, showing how modesty is a protection for pur- 
ity. Also discusses the subject matter of marriage, man and woman. 

the pattern violated 
A description of the breakdown of the divine pattern of sex. The gravity of various perver- 
sions from a moral viewpoint. 

passion and the passions 
The aim is to help the parent and teacher distinguish between temptation and sin. 


norms of modesty 


The principles for deciding in particular cases when sensuous pleasures are lawful and when 
they are sinful. 


man and woman look at marriage 


The distinct differences between man and woman in five areas: physical, sensory, emotional, 
intellectual, and volitional. 


marriage as a sacrament 
The parallelism between Christian Marriage and the Mystical Body of Christ. 


marriage and consecrated virginity 
The nature of consecrated virginity and its place in human life. 


3.50 at all bookstores 


fides publishers e 21 w. superior . chicago 10, illinois 

















NOTICE to subscribers 


This issue of BOOKS ON TRIAL is the last one to be published 
until next September. In order to give you as complete and up-to- 
date coverage of current books as possible, our new publishing sched- 
ule calls for all eight issues of the magazine to appear during the 
fall, winter and spring months. The next issue which you will re- 
ceive—an extra large issue, containing a resume of important sum- 


mer books—will come to you early in September. 
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Outstanding New MeMULLEN BOOKS 


A delightful blend of humor and seriousness by a na- 
PLE ASED tionally famous editor, lecturer and reviewer. Father Ken- 
nedy’s portraits of sundry opinionated people—imaginary, 


TO ME ET ) QO [ but very much alive—are both witty and wise. His personal 
b 


revelations range from baby-sitting to travel abroad. Father 
4 Kennedy knows how to tell a good story. He knows, too, 


how to drive home sound truths about life and living. You'll 
JOHN S. be pleased to meet him in PLEASED TO MEET YOU. 


KENNEDY $2.50 


Here is a tonic book for a time of pessimism and unhap- 
T | | E | i APP ) piness. Dr. Tobin, a member of the Editorial Board of the 
Catholic Book Club, has compiled numerous invigorating 


CRUS ADERS passages from writers who have stressed the happy side of 


the ascent of the mountain of life. Among them are St. 
compiled by Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Teresa, Dante, Thomas More, 4 


J AMES EDWARD lection ranging from the early Christian era to the present. 
TOBIN $2.50 


G. K. Chesterton, Thomas Merton and many others—a se- 








| The new book by the author of the highly acclaimed 
| KINSHIPS RECOLLECTION. In KINSHIPS the great Dominican 
| thinker writes on man’s relation with God, with himself and 
| by with his neighbor in a series of short, inspiring spiritual re- 


ANTONIN GILBERT flections. He writes on the majesty of creation, the provi- 


dence of God, better attitudes towards daily tasks, perfect 


SERTILLAN GES, O. P. religion and perfect love—brings home to the reader great 


truths in stirring language that everyone can understand 


Translated by the Dominican Nuns q nt aah aka Milla 
of Corpus Christi Monastery and appreciate. Selection of Spi wee 





At your bookstore 


McMULLEN BOOKS, Inc. 


22 Park Place New York 7, N.Y. 
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NEW 
Important Titles 


| Our Lady’s Fool 


By Maria Winowska tr. by The- 
rese Plumereau — The inspiring 
biography of the great Franciscan 
| priest, Father Maximilian Kolbe. 
In 1941, while imprisoned in the 
hell-like concentration camp of 
Auschwitz, he freely offered his 

life for a fellow prisoner, wresting 
| from his executioners these words 
of amazement: “The like of this 
we have never seen.” Illustrated. 


$3.00 
Suffering with Christ 


An Anthology of the Writings of 
Abbot Marmion—Compiled from 
i] Dom Columba Marmion’s major 
works as well as from his letters 
of spiritual direction, these ex- 
tracts contemplate Christ in His 
Person and in His work of re- 
demption. They probe multiform 
human misery and suffering, and 
explain the conditions for its pro- 
i ductiveness through union with 


Christ. $3.75 


The Eternal Purpose 


By M. Philipon, O.P.—In this 
work Father Philipon attempts to 
re-educate and re-orient man by 
placing him in his true setting: 
the supernatural, the eternal. 
This he does by considering life 
as faith and love, action and suf- 
fering, and relating these aspects 
to the eternal. $2.25 


Guide to the Bible 


Volume |: An Introduction to the 
Study of Holy Scripture 
Published under the direction of 
A. Robert and A. Tricot—This 
first English translation of the fa- 
mous Scriptural work, Initiation 
Biblique was prepared under the 
direction of Edward P. Arbez, 











S.S. and Dr. Martin R. P. Mc- — 


Guire, both of Catholic Univer- 
sity. It is an authoritative aid to 
Biblical study, describing the 
chief problems, outlining the 
present state of exegesis, and in- 
dicating the direction research is 
now taking. $5.50 


| What Is the Mass? 


By A. Chery, O.P.—Study out- 
lines of the Mass serving as an 
introduction and a textbook es- 
pecially for Catholic Actionists, 
seminarians and for all those 
who, individually, or in groups, 
wish to make a study of the Mass. 

$1.75 





Wherever good books are sold 
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CHRISTOPHER CONTEST 
Editor: I was delighted with Dan Herr’s com- 
ments on Catholic literary prize contests. Don’t 
you think its time for some organization to 
go out on the limb and give prizes to young 
authors for their first book. There seems to be 
a vacuum at this point, and I wonder who 
would be best to fill it if not the Thomas 
More Association. . . . 
ALMA SAVAGE 
New York, N.Y. 


Editor: There is one thing you can say about 
Dan Herr and his column “Stop Pushing!”— 
he is always stimulating, whether you agree 
with him or not! I thoroughly concur with his 
opinion that the 1952 Christopher awards 
failed, for the most part, in encouraging young 
writers. On the other hand, I cannot agree 
with his criticism of the film Quo Vadis, 
which I thought was well acted and beauti- 
fully filmed. Quo Vadis is one of the few 
movies I would care to see over many times. 
Whatever else one could label it, it could 
hardly be called “boring.” 


Guapys M. Voip 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Editor: Mr. Herr would not be able to un- 
derstand Father Keller’s award selections any- 
more than (he) understood William Lamers’ 
contribution last year... . 


KATHERINE KLARER 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editor: Dan Herr’s May column seems to 
reflect the feeling of a great number of us 
who are concerned with the problem of en- 
couraging new writers. His indictment of the 
Christopher defection from the original idea 
of encouraging new Christian writers is very 
much to the point. May the Christophers re- 
turn to the original idea. 

On that same subject, however, may I in- 
ject a thought which I believe is as vital to 
the overall consideration of how to encourage 
new writers. 

As Mr. Herr points out, the attendant pub- 
licity to the official announcement of an award 
doesn’t usually accelerate sales to the point 
where a book becomes a success in terms of 
volume sales. 

It would seem that awards of that kind, in 
order to have proper results, should build up 
an audience for a given writer. His real re- 
ward should come, too, from wide readership. 
With high production costs, uncertain poten- 
tialities of books, a publisher is wary of a 
large outlay for promotion. This usually 





means publicity must carry most of the load 
which it can do. Another force which can 
contribute to ever greater publicity, and as a 
result to that all powerful word-of-mouth is 
a widespread advertising program beyond th 
a, ee budget per book which ie 
nes the publisher to i 
cu p space only in book 
It is my feeling that an award to be effec. 
tive in the overall consideration of encoura 
ing a writer should include a specified cual 
let us say $5,000, to be handled by the pub. 
lisher of the book for the specific Purpose of 
advertising and promotion supplementary to 
his usual outlay. The plan of promotion could 
be worked out on a coop basis by the award. 
ing agency and the publisher. The plan, how. 
ever, would have to do something about reach- 
ing potential readers through promotion other 
than the presently accepted, perhaps by off 
the book page advertising, rural magazine ad- 
vertising, etc. It may not pay off the first few 
times it is done, but it might and would 
given the right kind of a book. It would cer. 
tainly give the book a greater chance to be 
read by more people. It would also accelerate 
the inner workings of the book trade distribu- 
tion system which makes for wide sales. It 
would get librarians to select the book, book- 
sellers to stock it, reviewers to comment on it, 
and the public to demand it. 

In the long run, the author would benefit 
in terms of extra royalties at least as much as 
the outright award, and in terms of the great- 
est type of encouragement possible for an 
author—by being read more widely. 


Witi1aMm Hotus 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRISH WRITING 


Editor: The superior and surprising essay by 
John Sheridan on recent Irish writing (May, 
BOT) deserves wide circulation—I hope that 
you won't take offense when I say that it 
ought to be read not by your readers so much 
as by the readers of such periodicals as the 
New Yorker and Partisan Review. 
Nicuotas Joost 
Crystal Lake, Ill. 


Editor: John D. Sheridan’s comments on the 
current literary scene in Ireland in the May 
issue constituted the most penetrating 
luminous analysis that has come to my atter 
tion in many a long day. It is splendid! 
A. E. Duane 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


Editor: May I take this opportunity to Sy 
that I thought the last issue of Books on Trial 
exceptionally good. .. . 
Rev. Acsert A. Murra¥ 
New York, N.Y. 


WHY NOT NOW? 


Editor: Books on Trial is so good and so cal 
did that I have saved all my copies as 4 ™% 
ing guide for when I reach retirement 
have more leisure. 
M. Mary ANSsELL 
New York, N.Y. 
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V' REMEMBER the books we read 





rub. when children. The worlds they 
e watain, the people who live in them, 
ld Mexist in the dark constellations of our 
ard- Mninds, ready to emerge into the light of 
ow: ME onsciousness. Drowse by a fireside and 
- kip Van Winkle, the Deerslayer, Un- 
ther ke hs 
of cas, Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, Hester 
ad MPrynne, Mr. Dimmesdale, Pearl the elf 
few Mi child, “old Roger Chillingworth,” Cap- 
rs win Ahab and Queequeg, mingling with 
' be fetive characters from other books, com- 
rate Mmand our reveries. The costumes are 
ibu- Bfmiliar, the faces recognized; in each 
: we see new significance, truths that 
“ duded our childish minds. America’s 
’ Bbiography, to the European, largely is 
nef J the story of such characters; each is a 
has Ff detail in his picture of a land discovered 
a and still to be found. It began far back 
intime, beyond Rip slumbering on “the 
geen knoll,” beyond Master Hendrick 
Hudson, in the mists when Manitou hid 
on the mountain in ambush for the 
by marauding braves. We hear the drawl 


May, @ of Irving yarning by a village tavern in 
that a pastoral New York, a morning land 
at it 
1uch E ‘ 
the  Utope. Other voices take up the tale 
inchorus until we listen to Ishmael and 


found when evening was coming on 








































































































Nathaniel Hawthorne: “Curious . . . whether 
hate and love be the same thing” 


June, 1952 






An Enslishman’s View 
Of American Fiction 


By W. J. IGOE 


sail into Nantucket “late in the evening 
when the little Moss came snugly to 
anchor.” 

The smaller America of the 17th and 
18th centuries was a nation spread west- 
wards; her ships were on the world’s 
oceans. In her 19th century novels one 
traces the unique achievement of Chris- 
tian men consciously making a civiliza- 
tion from the dreams of nomads who 
carved a continent from a wilderness. 
The theme, its myriad tributary themes, 
beggars the visions of many Shake- 
speares. Yet so simply told were the 
stories, they became part of the folk-lore 
of the English-speaking races. And still 
these writers speak with the voices of 
contemporary men. 

My generation, growing-up in the 
'20s, found the books of Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe, Hawthorne, Melville, Mark 
Twain, Henry James, Edith Wharton 
and Willa Cather on our _ parents’ 
shelves. Later we found Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway and Faulkner for ourselves. 
But the older authors were European 
classics. For a few coppers they could be 
bought, in old, battered rough-edged 
bindings from the chaotic paper of sec- 
ond-hand stores near our schools. The 
good nuns, Marist Brothers, Jesuit Fa- 
thers and Benedictine monks who edu- 
cate young people in Scotland gave to 
well-behaved children, at the end of 
summer term, Cooper, Stowe, Melville 
and Twain in bright red, marvelously 
illustrated editions. We read with un- 
critical delight; our imaginations prolif- 
erated. I recall two small school boys 
solemnly trying, after reading an Amer- 
ican novel, to hook on a bent pin the, 
perhaps, more sophisticated fish of my 





W. J. Igoe is editor of “Duckett's Reg- 
ister” as well as drama critic for “The 
London Catholic Herald.” He has con- 
tributed to American publications and 
lived in this country for several years. 


native rivers, and pioneering away long 
happy Saturdays by a loch, where men 
have farmed for more than 1,000 years. 
One was Captain Ahab, the other, in- 
explicably, Simon Legree. We absorbed 
America; our fathers were glad. It was 
a land of pristine innocence where good- 
ness was cherished, where truth was the 
“polar star” of more men than Cooper’s 
hero; and sin was known for what it is 
in the chaste compassion of Hawthorne. 

We grew older; those books did not 
fail us. Looking back from the half-way 
mark in life, God sparing, one sees the 
19th century as a golden age of fiction 
in the United States; in an important 
sense the writers were superior to their 


contemporaries in England and France. 


Flaubert’s pernickety pre-occupations 
with technique imply spiritual sterility 





Henry James: Artists and Jesuits 
were suspect 


when compared to Hawthorne's austere 
moral passion. In the light of the New 
Englander, Dickens is something of a 
sentimental Elmer Gantry; devoid of 
theological content, the inspiration of 
the Greeks, he invariably chose the side 
of the fashionable angels who dance on 
the point of the popular mood. The 
classical note is apparent in American 
work of the period. How provincial is 
the range of the English and French 
when Moby Dick is considered; the in- 
forming spirit is, so to say, senile. Even 
the plebian anti-clericalism of Mark 
Twain, with his ironic Virgilian urider- 
tones, is truer than the pompous patron- 
age of Thackeray, the literate club-room 
bore in didactic passages. How false the 
latter seems when one turns to the in- 
tegrated social and moral values of James 
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and Wharton. An ethic both constricted 
and strengthened by primitive Protes- 
tantism gave shape to the American art- 
ists’ visions, each obsessed by the Amer- 
ican myth. The moral code waned with 
the deformed theology that inspired it 
and was dying when James came to 


manhood. 


_— THE Master the Puritan ethic 
passed into oblivion; the golden 
age ended. Wharton and Cather exist- 
ed in the afterglow. From a European 
point of view, American writers to- 
day seem to find the 20th century na- 
tion enigmatical. The simplifications, 
the romantic radicalism, offered by 


Mr. Van Wyck Brooks seem naive and 





Robert Penn Warren: Asks a question 


anachronistic as the basis of a national 
culture. Mr. Brooks’ rebel against his 
tradition, Mr. T. S. Eliot, appears to 
the European a resurgence of an Amer- 
ican idea developed, re-orientated. The 
religion of the 19th century can be seen 
decaying in the novels of the writers of 
the period. Dead in Europe, in America 
it embodied principles of living that 
gave value to human decision, but was 
disintegrated when James entered his 
richest phase; and Adams, in his way, 
was praying for another Constantine the 
Great to bring a common faith to Amer- 


ica. The author of The Ambassadors ° 


gently mocked the descendants of the 
Puritans when he created Waymarsh 
who suspected Europe and Maria Gos- 
trey, “a Jesuit in petticoats, a representa- 
tive of the recruiting interests of the 


Catholic Church.” Mr. Waymarsh, who 
was “for his part joyless,” was a symbol 
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of an old America as seen by the great- 
est novelist America gave the world. But 
the vision matured from his earliest 
days; the satire is in all his works. The 
Bostonians, for example, is a marvelous 
picture of a religious society in decay 
and the superstitions, philosophical-po- 
litical, that seize upon such an organism 
like infections on a carcass. 


Criticism, not appreciation, of the 
Puritan state informed the work of the 
Puritan writers; in Missouri, Mark 
Twain found it a butt for magical and 
ribald humor. In the East it was en- 
dured, but’ escape became the driving 
impulse of “the fabulists.” James quietly 
departed. Crane, another refugee, har- 
binger of a new type of American writer, 





Crawford Power: Offers an answer 


said with charming naivete: “Mother 
was more of a Christian than a Metho- 
dist.” To the young writer, a clergy- 
man’s son, the forms of Christianity, ap- 
parently native, were fustian. Like a cer- 
tain Stuart King, James regarded these 
forms as representative of a religion un- 
fit for gentlemen. The classical impulse 
remained; his predilicition, if any, was 
for Roman Christianity. Puritanism was 
worse than vulgar; it suspected more 
than Jesuits; artists, too, were suspect. 
In America he could not work. 


But today, surveying the books of 
young contemporaries, the shrieking vio- 
lence, the fear of endeavor that haunts 
the Mailers and the Joneses, the man- 
darin notes that givé semblance of move- 
ment to the novels of Beuchner, one 
feels that the Puritanism was better 
than no religion. It served and con- 
tained, harshly and without compassion, 


may be, the souls of good and simple 
men whose travails on mountains and 
prairies, in forest and swamps, made the 
nation that cradled, among others, the 
supreme artist-craftsman in fiction, Hen. 
ry James. Melville and Hawthorne, too, 
it served. 

Moby Dick is the one novel in oy 
language that can be discussed on the 
same plane as the Odyssey and Shake. 
speare’s plays; the catholic density of 
the creation, the implications of its Jay. 
ers of symbolism, the dark and luminous 
worlds it reveals will be discussed g 
long as literature in the English lap- 
guage is studied by civilized men. But 
to a Catholic critic of this generation, 
Hawthorne, a delicate and smaller art 
ist, has more immediate interest; the 
theological content of his work is ap- 
parent and poignantly significant. 

How it shaped and gave profound 
vitality to his art is seen most clearly in 
the masterpiece The Scarlet Letter. This 
novel has odd and revealing affinities 
with Graham Greene’s The End of the 
Affair. Hawthorne was born in 1804, 
Mr. Greene in 1904; The Scarlet Letter 
was published in 1850, Greene's book 
in 1951. Mr. Greene’s Sarah Miles com- 
mits the sin of Hester Prynne and she, 
too, in the end confronts her lover and 
tempter with God. Not only are the 
themes similar; the sentiments of the 
authors coincide. Writing for example, 
of the death of Chillingworth, Haw- 
thorne commented: 

This unhappy man had made the very 
principle of his life to consist in the pur 
suit and systematic exercise of revenge; and 
when by its completest triumph and cor- 
summation, that evil principle was left with 
no further material to support it, when, in 
short, there was no more Devil’s work for 
him to do, it only remained for the ur 
humanized mortal to betake himself whither 
his Master would find tasks enough, and 
pay him his wages duly. But to all these 
shadowy beings—as well Roger Chilling 
worth as his companions—we would fain 
be merciful. It is a curious subject of ob 


servation and inquiry, whether hate and 
love be the same thing. 


Mr. Greene’s Bendrix is the 20th cer 
tury Chillingworth and Dimmesdale, 
too. When he, once dedicated, like the 
Hawthorne character, “to the pursull 
and exercise of revenge,” is bereaved, he 
writes: “Hatred seems to operate the 
same glands as love; it even produces 
the same actions. If we had not been 
taught how to interpret the story of the 


(Continued on page 372) 
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THE ALEXANDRBIANS 


A century of the South seen in the 


light of faith as well as intelligence 


Tue ALexaNpriAns, by Charles Mills. 
Putnam. 675 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Nicholas Joost 
N™ YEARS AGO, at the height of 
the war, appeared an unusual and 
promising first novel, The Choice. De- 
gite the preoccupations of those days, 
reviewers in general praised its literary 
distinction and its original yet unsensa- 
tional approach to the problems of the 
South. The author, Charles Mills, con- 
trasted and compared the ideas and life 
of a small Georgia town, Centerville, 
with those of Italian Florence in the 
early days of Fascism, and found sur- 
prising and uncomfortable similarities. 
For solutions to the problems raised he 
eschewed the perhaps too facile appeal 
to “democracy” of our sociological novel- 
ists; the protagonist of this novel, David 
Lennox, chose finally “the protection of 
all that is unprotectable,” “man’s know!- 
edge of God,” “the sanctuary, the in- 
violable place.” He became a Catholic 
because he found that Catholicism alone 
gave him faith compatible with belief 
in man’s goodness, and freedom that did 
not negate tradition. 


In the American novel such notions 
are seldom encountered; in the Amer- 
ican novel about the South written by 
Southerners such notions are never en- 
countered. Charles Mills, then, would 
be worthy of notice were he otherwise 
indistinguishable among the Southern- 
ers, as on this account alone a bird of 
spectacular rarity. He is distinguished, 
however, by his stylistic excellences as 
well as his point of view. The Choice, 
whatever its inevitable faults as a first 
novel, is a pleasure to read in this day 
of the neo-Hemingway sentence. 





Nicholas Joost, a native Southerner, 
isan Assistant Professor of English at 
Loyola U niversity, Chicago, and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of “Poetry” 
magazine. Among the periodicals he has 
contributed to are “The New Yorker” 


and “The Dublin Review.” 
June, 1952 


With the publication of his second 
novel, The Alexandrians, Charles Mills 
emerges as one of the more accom- 
plished, as well as one of the more seri- 
ous and ambitious, younger writers in 
America. Here at last is an effective— 
and how long awaited!—antidote to the 
South’s growing literature of dismay, an 
antidote that, one hopes, will dispel 
those languorous and ‘poisonous literary 
airs which the outer world mistakenly 
considers as typically Southern. 

Charles Mills knows his South in- 
timately, as intimately as his contem- 
poraries and indeed as intimately as that 
first of “modern” Southern novelists, 
Ellen Glasgow. It is, moreover, the good 
manners of Miss Glasgow rather than 
the terrible and sensational Gothic genre 
of Faulkner and his school that Mr. 
Mills recalls. Unlike almost every other 
Southern writer of middle age and un- 
der, except Carolyn Gordon, he is not 
concerned with the perpetration of hor- 
rors. Although he uses symbols, his is 
not the sometimes absurd and over- 
weighted symbolism now so fashionable; 
rather it is a self-effacing realism, often 
minutely detailed, moving along at its 
own leisurely pace, creating its own ef- 
fect of depth. 





Charles Mills: Have people heard 
of the Incarnation? 


In The Alexandrians the author pre- 
sents the random and at first glance not 
so promising account of the people of a 
Georgia town, Alexandria, during the 
100 vears ending in 1939. The rambling 
events and generations that populate this 
long chronicle do not compose a novel 
in the conventional sense. Indeed, for 
almost 500 of its nearly 700 pages, the 
reader gets no sense of pace, of orderly 
development. There is no plot, and ap- 
parently no overriding theme; the one 
central character that unites these pages, 
Anna Redding, progresses toward her 
matriarchy, but the significance of this 
movement is not at all clear. If, how- 
ever, the reader meets the demands of 
these pages, if he reads with leisurely 
and sympathetic acceptance, he will ob- 
tain quite fascinating rewards. The last 
200 pages are unique in contemporary 
American literature, comprising as they 
do a philosophical commentary on the 
fictional history of a town and its in- 
habitants. This entire last section is, as 
it were, an immense dialogue between 
the century-old Anna Redding and her 
grandson John, skilfully varied with 
psychological analyses and with scenes 
illustrating contemporary Alexandria. 
And now the reader sees Anna Redding 
and the lesser Alexandrians, as intended 
by Mr. Mills, in their proper perspec- 
tive, the perspective of a long century. 
Uniting as she does the old village cul- 
ture with the modern mechanized town 
culture, Anna Redding becomes one of 
the great heroines of the Southern novel, 
one to take her place alongside the beau- 
tiful, tragic, Olympian women of Ellen 
Glasgow, a figure surely more monu- 
mental and more hopeful than the in- 
verted spinsters and nymphomaniacs of 
other and feebler and more fitfully burn- 
ing Southern literary lights. 


The Alexandrians appear, then, in a 
century's perspective; the beam of in- 
telligence plays, sometimes mercilessly, 
upon them, shows their transgressions 
and their virtues. But the author’s mind 
functions more deeply, beyond the lit- 
eral events of a village chronicle, how- 
ever acutely perceived. With dignity 
and with reticence, Mr. Mills shows us 
his Alexandrians not only in the light 
of intelligence but also in the light of 
faith, sub specie aeternitatis. Just as does 
that other Southerner, David Lennox, ° 
so Anna’s grandson, John Redding, 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Autobiography of 
Whittaker Chambers 
Witness, by Whittaker Chambers. 

Random House. 808 pp. $5.00. 

Reviewed by Harold Marten 
An understandable reaction to this book 
would be to read it for the intriguing 
story it tells, and then push out of one’s 
mind as too complicated the unsolved 
problems, the unanswered questions it 
leaves behind. One such question for a 
20th century American who is harvest- 
ing his crops might be: When one 
pumpkin in a field of pumpkins contains 
microfilm of stolen government docu- 
ments, what do the other pumpkins in 
the field contain? 

These 800 pages of detailed auto- 
biography contain the story of the man 
who exposed the greatest part of what 
has been exposed of the Soviet espionage 
system in America. For many years he 
was a part of that system, and now for 
many years he has been a reformed Com- 
munist. The strongest attack on him dur- 
ing the months his charges were being 
investigated was based on his credibility 
as an admitted Communist and traitor. 
Similar charges or insinuations will most 
probably be made against this book. ‘The 
answer was given by Congressman He- 
bert, of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, to Alger Hiss at 
one of the many times he raised the 
question: “I am not giving Mr. Cham- 
bers any great credit for his previous 
life. I am trying to find out if he has 
reformed. Some of the greatest saints in 
history were pretty bad before they were 
saints. Are you going to take away their 
sainthood because of their previous lives? 
Are you not going to believe them after 
they have reformed? I don’t care who 
gives the facts to me, whether a con- 
fessed liar, thief or murderer, if it is 
facts. That is all I am interested in.” 

In explaining why he became a Com- 
munist, and why he believes many peo- 
ple turn to Communism, Chambers 
writes: “It offered me what nothing else 
in the dying world had power to offer 
at the same intensity—faith and a vision, 
something for which to live and some- 
thing for which to die. It demanded of 
me those things which have always 
stirred what is best in men—courage, 
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poverty, self-sacrifice, discipline, intelli- 
gence, my life, and, at need, my death.” 
In this passage and throughout the book 
he presents us with the irony of a com- 
pletely materialistic philosophy taking 
advantage of man’s idealism to spread 
its doctrine. 

And so his break with Communism 
came at “the point at which man senses 
the mystery of his good and evil, his 
suffering and his destiny as a soul in 
search of God.” 

At least the bare outline of the Hiss- 
Chambers case is known to most Amer- 
icans; this book is a monumental job 
of filling in the details as they are seen 
from the point of view of Whittaker 
Chambers. Despite the bathetic fore- 
word and the repetitiousness of some 
sections, Witness is a book that cannot 
fail to be of interest to the people of this 
country at this time; parts of it may well 
continue to be of interest for years to 
come—provided Mr. Chambers is wrong 
in his belief “that, in the revolutionary 
conflict of the 20th century, I knowingly 
chose the side of probable defeat.” 


Martyr of Auschwitz 
Concentration Camp 
Our Lapy’s Foot, by Maria Winowska. 


Translated by Therese Plumereau. 

Newman Press. 173 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
Father Maximilian Kolbe, Friar Minor 
Conventual died at the age of 47 in 
the concentration camp of Oswiecim 
(Auschwitz) on the eve of the Assump- 
tion, 1941. Borgowiec, the jailer sent to 
dispose of the corpses in the death 
bunker, found them dirty and with con- 
torted and ravaged faces except only that 
of this priest whose body was spotless 
and, one might say, radiant. Father 
Kolbe had offered himself to his jailers 
in the place of another prisoner who 
hoped somehow, someday to return to 
his wife and children. This sacrifice was 
in keeping with all of his previous life, 
lived for “The Immaculate” as he called 
Our Lady. 

The early accomplishments of this 
Franciscan friar as he struggled against 
ill health and lack of funds in his effort 
to publish a magazine devoted to mak- 
ing Mary Immaculate better known, are 





Whittaker Chambers: “In the revolutionary 
conflict of the 20th century, I knowingly 
chose the side of probable defeat” 


more than astounding; they are fantastic 
and preposterous, humanly speaking, 
Were it not for well authenticated docu- 
ments we could not believe them. He 
organized a “Militia of the Immaculate” 
among his fellow friars while he was 
studying for his doctorate in Rome. He 
bettered the Jesuit motto “Ad majorem 
Dei gloriam” to “Ad maximum Dei glo- 
riam.” His nickname, “Molasses,” was 
the result of his rigid control’ over his 
naturally quick and impulsive move- 
ments. He was regarded as both imprac- 
tical and hidebound, until his press at 
Niepokalanow in Poland had become 
an impressive establishment with the 
monthly circulation of a million copies 
of The Knight of the Immaculate, The 
Little Knight of the Immaculate for chil- 
dren and finally the Latin Miles Imme- 
culatae for clergy everywhere who could 
not read Polish. : 

Yet this was not enough; knowing no 
Japanese, and with no funds to set up 
an establishment, he succeeded in set- 
ting up new Niepokalanow in Nage 
saki w.... ull ecclesiastical approval and 
with the authorization of a Provincial 
noted for his prudent observance of aus 
tere poverty. 

A prediction of Father Maximilian, 
“One day, you will see the statue of the 
Immaculate in the center of Moscow 
atop the Kremlin!” is yet unfulfilled, but 
he also promised, “After our death, the 
Immaculate will complete our work 
Then we will be able to do much mor 
than we do on this poor earth, where, 
in holding out our hand to others, we 
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must be so careful not to fall ourselves.” 
“Only 11 years have passed since his 
death, yet thousands have been attracted 
by his personality as it has been revealed 
in bits of information that have been 
gsembled and have trickled through 
yarious agencies. While this biography 
las faults that are quite obvious, it some- 
how succeeds in giving the reader a fair- 
ly clear picture of the saintly man who 
wanted to save “all men.” 


Boswell’s Further Pursuit 

Of His “Inviolable Plan” 

BosweLt IN Ho ttanp, 1763-1764, 
edited by Frederick A. Pottle. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 433 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


This is the second published volume in 
a projected series that, when complete, 
will enable us to see a life steadily and 
to see it whole to a degree never before 
possible. Boswell in Holland resumes 
the story where The London Journal 
leaves off and records Boswell’s expe- 
riences at Utrecht, time largely spent 
in sober study. 

More miscellaneous and less lively 
than The London Journal, the present 
volume is more psychologically interest- 
ing. In his very efforts, relatively suc- 
cessful, to keep to his Inviolable Plan 
Boswell reveals his unstable equilibrium, 
and the precariousness of his success 
lends a steady tension to the record. 

It is this temperamental insecurity 
that explains Boswell’s lapses into the 





Maximilian Kolbe: “One day you will see 
statue of the Immaculate in the center 
of Moscow atop the Kremlin” 
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most anguished melancholy, as in his 
first days at Utrecht, of which he wrote: 
“I sunk quite into despair. I thought 
that at length the time was come that 
I should go mad. I actually believed my- 
self so.” At these times even his religion 
did not help; it was the Everlasting No. 

The same insecurity prompts the daily 
memorandum in which he habitually 
reviews his previous day’s conduct, some- 
times with self-gratulation but more 
often with upbraiding. His ideals of be- 
havior and character are Addisonian and 
Johnsonian, roles he can not enact, and 
this makes him wretched. 

But his insecurity is perhaps nowhere 
more visible than in the correspondence 
that records his strange love affair with 
Belle de Zuylen, or Zelide. Fascinated 
and intimidated by her brilliance, frank- 
ness and daring speculations, he takes 
refuge in an affected superiority. At one 
point he remarks. 

“Mademoiselle, I am proud, and I 
shall always be proud. You ought to be 
flattered by my attachment. I know not 
if I ought to have been equally flattered 
by yours. A man who has a mind and a 
heart like mine is rare. A woman with 
many talents is not so rare.” 

With a tactlessness almost heroic he 
insists that he does not love her, but 
demands at the same time that she ad- 
mit her passionate attachment to him. 

Despite all this, there is evidence 
enough in the correspondence, that 
Boswell was not only liked but generally 
respected by his many correspondents. 
Even Zelide, who could rebuke his pre- 
sumption and dilatoriness acidly enough 
on occasion, admits frankly that she has 


found him “odd and lovable.” 


Recollections of a Saint 

Tue Spirit oF St. Francots DE SALEs, 
by Jean Pierre Camus. Translated and 
with an introduction by C. F. Kelley. 
Harper. 249 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Mary Conrad 

The scholarly and somewhat dull 15- 

pages of introduction to this book are in 


odd contrast to the simple, direct and 


completely human pages which follow— 
pages about the great St. Francois de 
Sales written by his contemporary and 
intimate friend, Jean Pierre Camus, 
Bishop of Belley, France. 

In speaking of this book, the dust 
jacket tells us, Aldous Huxley, certainly 
a good judge of writing and not one who 


would be overly attracted by piosity, 
said: “What Boswell did for one of the 
oddest of men Bishop Camus did for one 
of the saintliest.” Perhaps the simplest 
and most convincing way of demonstrat- 
ing what Mr. Huxley was speaking of, 
is to quote a short passage which is typ- 
ical of the book: 


One day [Jean Pierre Camus writes] I 
complained to my dear friend Francois de 
Sales of some great injury that had been 
done to me. It was such an obvious case - 
that he readily agreed with me. Upon this 
I was so pleased that I proceeded greatly to 
exaggerate the urgency of my cause. But in 
order to check my persistent complaining, 
Francois said: “Indeed, these people are at 
fault in dealing with you as they did; it is 
unworthy of themselves, especially toward 
one in your position. However, there is only 
one thing in this matter that is really of 
importance to you.” 

“And what is that?” I asked. 

“As I see it,” he replied, “you should be 
wiser than they are and check your tongue.” 
With this answer he entirely shut me up 
and I could say nothing more. 

The simplicity and humanity of St. 
Francois de Sales are legendary; to read 
this book is to realize how securely. the 
legend is based on fact. 


A Brilliant Failure, 

An Unwelcome Savior 
WenpvELL Witxxkie, by Mary Earhart 
Dillon. Lippincott. 378 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


Doctor Dillon has ably written the trag- 
edy of a brilliant man, “a great show- 
man, a front man, a magnificent pur- 
veyor of ideas, but too tempermental and 
too individualistic to be a good politician 
or a good diplomat.” 

At an early age Willkie, Hoosier son 
of intellectuals of Prussian origin, rose 
to the high position of president of Com- 
monwealth and Southern. The New 
Dealers tried to destroy his company, he 
fought back gamely and effectively. 
“Defeated by the Congress, rejected by | 
the Supreme Court, Willkie turned to 
public opinion . . «maintaining the New 
Deal had brought the American people 
face to face with absolute power,” he 
became the voice, not only of Common- 
wealth and Southern, but of a conser- 
vatism largely reanimated by the sheer 
splendor of his personality. 

Yet, on the whole, Commonwealth 
and Southern, whom he had saved, was 
glad to see him go; when the 1940 cam- 
paign. was over the Republican Party, 
which he had rescued from despair, was 
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dreading he might stay. Nominated in 
a great burst of enthusiasm, he had vio- 
lated every rule of the political game, 
including one of the Ten Command- 
ments. Defeated by his own incom- 
petence, though he thought “the indi- 
rect methods of FDR were little better 
than hypocrisy,” he became one of 
Roosevelt's principle allies in the carry- 
ing out of his foreign policy. He 
wrenched the Republican Party out of 
the hands of an isolationist majority, 
and this was his most notable accom- 
plishment as a statesman. 

Like uncounted others, he was de- 
ceived by Stalin. Although a public in- 
sult brought him to his senses sooner 
than most Americans, sudden death 
overtook him before this painful enlight- 
enment had much practical effect. 

“Like all undisciplined philosophers, 
he was guilty of defects in logic. . . .” 
“His glowing personality easily attracted 
numerous friends, but his thoughtless 
discourtesies alienated them one by one. 
. . .” The greatest misfortune of this 
outstandingly eminent man, however, 


would seem to have been that to him» 


One World meant much more than One 


30d. 


Warning to Communists: 

Stay Away from Russia 

Ex Campesino: Life and Death in So- 
viet Russia, by Valentin Gonzalez and 
Julian Gorkin. Translated by Ilsa 
Barea. Putnam. 218 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Valentin Gonzalez was only 16 when 
he killed four Spanish civil guards with 
a homemade dynamite bomb. The name 
given him as a boy terrorist, “E] Cam- 
pesino” (The Peasant), followed him 
through the fall of the Spanish mon- 
archy and the Franco revolution. 

Tough, ruthless, brutal, El Campesino 
became a high ranking Communist gen- 
eral in the Civil War. After Franco's 
victory forced him to flee Spain he was 
welcomed as a hero in Russia. 

The facet of his nature that led to 
his downfall in Russia was also the one 
virtue he seems to have possessed, a 
rough-hewn integrity. When flexible- 
minded Soviet leaders viewed facts 
through the Red-colored glasses of shift- 
ing party policy, El Campesino clung 
stubbornly to his convictions. 

But for this quality, his fate would 
be of little interest to readers. E] Cam- 
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pensino was not a nice man. 

Since deviation is not permitted in 
Russia, he soon was moved from the 
military science college in Moscow to a 
forced labor camp. He would have died 
amid the horrors described in his book 
except for-his unusual physical and men- 
tal toughness. 

El Campesino tried twice to escape. 
He made it the second time with the 
aid of an earthquake. 

I-was-a-Communist books generally 
are getting tiresome, but El Campesino’s 
brutal tale has a new twist. He writes 
as an unreconstructed Communist with 
a warning for other Communists—stay 
out of Communist heaven: it’s really 


hell. 


Second Volume 

Of Hoover Memoirs 

THe Memorrs oF Hersert Hoover, 
1920-1933. Macmillan. 405 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 

With “The Cabinet and the Presiden- 


cy,” Mr. Hoover continues the story of 
his career, begun in the first volume of 
his memoirs, “Years of Adventure, 1874- 
1920.” The current volume deals only 
incidentally with the Great Depression 
and the presidential campaign of 1932. 
These milestones in our national history, 
together with a commentary on what 
Mr. Hoover regards as an abrupt change 
in our governmental, social and econom- 
ic direction, beginning in 1933, are re- 
served for subsequent publication. 
Returning to the United States in 
1919, Mr. Hoover was appointed Sec- 
retary of Commerce by President Hard- 
ing in 1921 and served until 1928. Dur- 
ing this period he was chairman of the 
President's Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, chairman of the Colorado River 
Commission and the St. Lawrence Wa- 
terway Commission, a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Limitation of 
Armament, and a member of the War 
Debt Commission. From 1929 to 1933 
he was President of the United States. 
Since 1929 all the public addresses 
and press statements of Mr. Hoover 
have been published in book form. The 
present volume adds little, in the way 
of personal, human material, to the im- 
pressive record. It avoids tiresome repeti- 
tiousness only by an eyelash. Many proj- 
ects, initiated when Mr. Hoover was a 
cabinet officer, are faithfully followed up 
when he became President. Some of 


these projects, such as the conservation 
of our fisheries, do not make exciting 
reading, even though they undoubtedly 
contributed considerably to the general 
well-being of whales and men. 

Mr. Hoover cites the record; he does 
not reveal himself. The reader’s first re- 
action will probably be that Mr. Hoover 
was a very able, very stuffy administra- 
tor. The book is written in the Waldorf- 
Astoria manner. It contains all the pas- 
sion, dramatic excitement and conflict 
of a statistical table. It is polite, for. 
mal, objective—and colorless. Yet shin- 
ing through the stilted sentences the 
reader will catch a glimpse of a patriot, 
a humanitarian, a warm-hearted, reso- 
lute and honest public servant. His en- 
comium of Henry L. Stimson applies 
equally well to himself: “His integrity 
of character, his loyalties, and his long 
experience in public affairs were a con- 
tribution to American life in its best 
sense.” 


Pioneer Priest 
Of Kentucky 


GIANT IN THE WILDERNESS, by Helene 
Magaret. Bruce. 200 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Augustine Rock, O.P. 

There has been something of a rash in 
recent years of novelized biographies. 
More often than not the professional 
historian can find little to say for them. 
This one is an exception. Except for a 
few slight lapses such as calling George- 
town a Jesuit College in 1804, Miss 
Magaret’s biography of a heroic Flemish 
priest is reliable historically. From a lit- 
erary point of view it deserves nothing 
but praise. It reads so smoothly and is 
written with such an urbane flair for the 
dramatic that it demands to be read at 
one sitting. 

Miss Magaret has selected a fine sub- 
ject for her work. The powerfully built 
Father Nerinckx was of such single- 
ness of purpose that one thread can be 
traced through his entire life. This over- 
powering zeal for the salvation of souls 
and his uncompromising nature led him 
into many battles, but seldom made him 
enemies. His devotion and _ humility 
were so obvious that few could dislike 
him personally. 

The life of Father Nerinckx provides 
two outstanding examples of his humil 
ity and sanctity. One is well told by 
Miss Magaret when she recounts the 
founding of the Sisters of Loretto at the 
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Foot of the Cross. This community 
which Father Nerinckx founded and in- 
fused with his own zeal for the Faith 
is the first American sisterhood and still 
flourishes in the spirit of its holy found 
er. The other, hinted at but not dis- 
cussed by the author, is to be found in 
his relations with the Dominican Fathers 
who arrived in Kentucky a few months 
after he did. Father Nerinckx had car- 
ried from his native land a strong dislike 
for the Dominicans because of divisions 
in European Catholicism resulting from 
Jansenist controversies. The English 
speaking background of the individual 
Dominicans who came to Kentucky nat- 
urally tended to make them more pop- 
ular with the settlers than was the “for- 
eign priest” who had so much difficulty 
with their language. Despite his back- 
ground and despite the natural intran- 
sigence of the Flemish priest, his charity 
was too great to permit him to hold his 
dislike when he realized it was un- 
founded. 

This is one of the few novelized biog- 
raphies of recent vintage that the re- 
viewer can honestly call well worth pub- 
lishing. The adult reader will enjoy this 
book, but it should also be popular with 
boys and girls of high school age. 


Last Five Months 
Of Napoleon’s Life 


Napoteon At St. Hetena: The Jour- 
nals of General Bertrand (January, 
1821-May, 1821). Doubleday. 318 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.J. 
There is an old adage that the death of 
an individual is only an echo of the life 
he has lived—as he lived so he dies. Now 
this latest fragmentary diary left by a 
loyal friend of Napoleon seems to con- 
firm the adage. General Henri-Gatien 
Bertrand was present with a few faith- 
ful followers of Napoleon during the 
last five months of his life, and was with 
him at his death on May 5, 1821. 
Throughout these five months the gen- 
eral kept a most detailed journal of the 
doings of each day but in a sort of code 
which had to be deciphered and anno- 
tated by Paul Fleuriot de Langle. 

Napoleon’s last months reflect the 
same ruthlessness which characterized 
his life. He spends his waking hours 
reading and conversing. In his conversa- 
tions he criticizes everything with an air 
of superiority closely akin to conceit. He 
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regrets his failures but puts the blame 
for them on others. The Austrians did 
not know how to use their cavalry; some 
of his own generals were not alert. He 
is particularly wrought up over what has 
been written about him and is especially 
indignant with Bernadotte’s book. These 
writers did not know his real worth, and 
consequently he disagrees with most of 
what they say. His reading covers a va- 
riety of matter and he expresses em- 
phatic criticism of the authors. Homer 
is a soldier, while Vergil is not the emi- 
nent poet he is held to be. He himself 
sees deeper into history than Caesar or 
Livy, though he admires Caesar in many 
ways. 

The portrait penned by these realistic 
jottings does not add to Napoleon’s stat- 
ure as a person. It is in many respects a 
petty picture. Napoleon still chafes over 
his defeat. There is no spiritual inspira- 
tion or resignation anywhere in these 
critical moments of life. His preparation 
for death as portrayed in these daily en- 
tries of the general’s diary reveals no 
spiritual realization of the importance 
of the hour. It might be the deathbed 
of an ordinary pagan. Several unwhole- 
some passages could well have been 
omitted by the diarist who seems to have 
lacked a nice taste for decency. These 
passages may have been the reason why 
this fragment was-so long, over a cen- 
tury, kept secret. Only a remote sugges- 
tion here and there reminds us of Napo- 
leon’s Catholic faith, if indeed that faith 
was not just an external form. 

Whether this diary will help do away 
with some of the Napoleonic legends is 
doubtful. Rather it may awaken new 
controversy among those devoted to the 
memory of the man. 


One Man’s Campaign 
To Redistribute Wealth 
DuveeEn, by S. N. Behrman. Random 
House. 302 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


S. N. Behrman’s sketch of the career of 
Lord Joseph Duveen, art dealer extraor- 
dinary, first appeared in a six part New 
Yorker feature profile—a fact which as- 
sures the reader of a smart, painstaking, 
highly polished, anecdotal style of writ- 
ing. Bernard Berenson’s endorsement of 
the account attests to the fairness and 
accuracy of the Duveen sketch. Like 
most New Yorker features, Mr. Behr- 
man’s study is confined to the surface 


levels of his subject’s life, and entertain- 
ment value has largely dictated the se- 
lection of incidents related. 


The rave word “fabulous” can be ap- 
plied to the career of Duveen, whose 
control of the art markets of two conti- 
nents became a legendary despotism that 
sky-rocketed the selling price of art. 
Duveen, without becoming infected 
with the virus of avarice, used the art 
market as other men use the stock ex- 
change. He gambled for the love of as- 
tute transaction. Supremely confident in 
himself and in his economics of buying 
and selling scarcity, culture and pseudo- 
immortality, he walked the tight rope of 
credit without bothering about book- 
keeping. His ability to out-maneuver his 
customers with polished manners, bril- 
liant talk and deft disdain kept him sol- 
vent. Knowing the power of money, he 
used it generously to purchase good will 
among diplomats, noblemen, butlers, ar- 
chitects and servants. He was usually re- 
warded with strategic information and 
sales opportunities. 


Duveen, the greatest salesman of his 
time, seldom had anything for sale. His 
customers usually badgered him into the 
position of satisfying their desire for the 
art treasures which he controlled—at tre- 
mendous prices. He demanded that his 
clients prove themselves worthy of his 
great products before selling to them. 
This usually took the form of lesser, pre- 
liminary purchases which gently taught 
them the necessity of parting with small 
fortunes to satisfy their cultural cravings. 
The silent, suspicious, laconic million- 
aires of a past era became his clients. 
Henry Ford alone refused to capitulate. 
Duveen made the capital error of 
quenching Ford’s thirst for pretty pic- 
tures with a dealer’s catalogue. 


Behrman’s study of Joseph Duveen is 
an interesting and amusing book. By 
way of. indirection, it throws a ray of 
light on the last days of the era that be- 
gan with the age of the “robber barons.” 
The men who had struggled so fiercely 
for wealth had graduated to the upper 
crusts. While they continued to haggle 
and war with labor, they spent small for- 
tunes dabbling in art. The great redis- 
tribution of wealth had only begun. 
Duveen did his bit in the days before 
great personal and corporate social taxa- 
tion by stocking large and gaudy homes 
with the art treasures of Europe. 
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John C. Tully, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation, received an honorary Doctor of 
Laws degree from the University of 
Notre Dame at the university's com- 
mencement exercises June 1. He is a 
member of the Associate Board of Lay 
Trustees at Notre Dame, and has served 
as a director of the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. Mr. Tully 
is the former president of the LaGrange, 
Ill., National Bank and of the Bremer- 
Tully Manufacturing Company, as well 
as one of the founders of the Radio and 
Television Manufacturers Association. 
In 1938 he organized the Thomas More 
Association; in 1942 he started publica- 
tion of Books on Trial and acted as edi- 
tor of the magazine for nine years. 

e 

A trilogy is the next work to watch 
for from Evelyn Waugh. Men at Arms, 
the first novel of the trilogy will prob 
ably be published in the fall. Mr. 
Waugh should have more than enough 
first-hand material about war and fight- 
ing men; he served with the English 
Army in England, Africa, and the Bal- 
kans. During World War II he para- 
chuted into Yugoslavia to work with the 
resistance forces. 

The British Broadcasting Company 
recently presented a highly successful 
dramatization of Mr. Waugh’s Helena, 
an historical novel of the life of St. 
Helena which was a Thomas More Book 
Club selection this past year. 

ee 


Footnote from page 760 of Whittaker 
Chambers’ book, Witness, just pub- 
lished by Random House: “I was now 
practically unemployable. Not entirely, 
however. No sooner had I resigned from 
Yime than John William Eckenrode of 
Westminster, Md., wrote, offering me 
an excellent editorial job with his highly 
successful book-selling and publishing 
business, the Newman Bookshop and 
the Newman Press—a Catholic enter- 
prise. At that time Eckenrode had never 
met me. He merely understood what 
the Hiss Case was about. I was in no 
position to accept his offer. I declined 
with the gratitude that a man feels to- 
ward someone who has taken thought 
of what so many never think of: how a 
man is to feed his family.” 
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. Authors: 


By JUANITA GILMORE 


An early season writers’ conference 
will be held at Notre Dame university, 
June 23-28. Professor Louis Hasley of 
the Notre Dame English department is 
the new director of the workshop suc- 
ceeding Thomas Casidy. This will be 
the fourth annual workshop to be held 
on the South Bend campus. 


Professor Hasley has planned an ex- 
ceptional week with staff members who 
are experts in each of the fields repre- 
sented—poetry, fiction, and the teaching 
of creative writing. Karl Shapiro, Pulit- 
zer prize-winning poet and editor of 
Poetry magazine, will teach in the poetry 
workshop. Others on the staff will be 
Frank Luther Mott, Betty Finnin, 
John T. Frederick, Richard Sullivan and 
John Frederick Nims. 


Seventy converts are among the 372 
authors in a new volume of Catholic 
Contemporary Biographical 
Sketches, according to the editor, Msgr. 
Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. Although the 
book has the same title as the earlier 
edition (which included biographies of 
authors from 1930 to 1947), this is not 
a revision and there is no duplication of 
biographies. The new volume includes 
living authors and those who died since 
1930. 

* 

Among the new books promised for 
later in the year is The Life of Christ 
by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, a companion 
to his exposition of the Blessed Virgin, 
The World's First Love. 

Roy Campbell, whose translation from 
the Spanish of the Poems of St. John 
of the Cross was published last season, 
has written a volume of autobiography, 
Light on a Dark Horse. Although Mr. 
Campbell has published over a dozen 
books, most of them poetry, he considers 
his writing recreation. His profession— 
horse merchant. 

The author of The Cardinal, Henry 
Morton Robinson, is at work on another 
novel, Water of Life. 

Former Communist editor of the 
Daily Worker and one of Bishop 
Sheen’s converts to the Church, Louis 
Budenz is preparing a book-length an- 
swer to the charges laid against him by 
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Joseph Alsop, Washington columnist, 
The Cry Is Peace will be the third book 
Mr. Budenz has written since his break 
with the Communist Party. 

e 

The baffling array of habits worn by 
religious Sisters leaves most people thor- 
oughly bewildered when they try to dis. 
tinguish “who’s who.” A new book com- 
piled by Thomas P. McCarthy, C.S.V,, 
helps to end the confusion. Guide to 
the Catholic Sisterhoods in the United 
States contains a photograph of a Sister 
of every Order in this country. The book 
also gives a short history of each Com- 
munity and the qualifications for en- 
trance, which makes it especially valu- 
able to anyone interested in fostering 
vocations. 

o 

A regular contributor to Books on 
Trial, Riley Hughes (“The Perennial 
Bookshelf”) has been appointed editor 
of The Journal of Arts and Letters. 

; fe) 

After two years of preparatory work, 
Jubilee, the first national Catholic Pic- 
ture magazine, is scheduled to begin 
publication in the fall. A former editor 
and writer for Look and Collier's, Ed- 
ward Rice, is managing editor of Jubi- 
lee. Other staff members are Robert Lax, 
who has been an editor of Time, Parade 
and The New Yorker and a contribu- 
tor to many Catholic magazines, and 
Peter J. McDonnell, who has fifteen 
years experience in public relations, ad- 
vertising and publishing. 


Using modern pictorial journalism, 
Jubilee is planned to give both Cath 
olics and non-Catholics a better under- 
standing of the Church. Current events, 
history, the liturgy, the arts and sciences, 
the family and religious life are among 
the subjects to be presented in a large, 
64-page format. 


Jubilee will be owned by its subscrib- 
ers. 50,000 charter subscribers will re 
ceive one share of Class A common stock 
with each one-year subscription, and 
preferred stock packages are also being 
offered. The sale of the stock will assure 
the magazine’s financial stability while 
circulation is being developed. Jubilee's 
temporary address is 150 Waverly Place, 
New York 14. 
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Suspicion and Terror 

Ravage a Town 

A Matrer oF Conscience, by Werner 
Bergengruen. Translated by Norman 
Cameron. Thames Hudson. 312 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman 


A Matter of Conscience introduces an 
important contemporary writer to this 
country. The provocative allegorical nov- 
d, we are informed, has already met 
with great success in European editions. 

The plot can be stated simply. In an 
Italian city called Cassano, at the time 
of the Renaissance, the citizens live in 
complete subserviance and abject fear 
of their despotic and Machiavellian 
wler, the Grand Prince, acknowledged 
by all as Magnificence. It is he who 
reports the mysterious murder in his 
garden of his trusted emissary, one Fra 
Agostino of the Order of Barefoot Car- 
melites. The Prince orders Nespoli, the 
Chief of his Secret Service to apprehend 
the culprit and bring him to justice with- 
in three days, threatening him subtly 
but unmistakably with dismissal and 
annihilation should he fail in this assign- 
ment. 

Immediately there is set in motion a 
series of plots and counterplots that re- 
sult in terrorism, deceits, a second mur- 
der and widespread moral degeneration. 
Innocent people are involved and hu- 
man weaknesses are displayed that show 
how corrupt man can become when he 
permits his baser nature to conquer him. 
One fears for his position; another for 
his lover; and all for the imminent con- 
fscation of their property. With the ex- 
ception of one man, all the citizens are 
caught up in the mad whirl of suspicion 
and accusation: let loose among them. 
But the one man so loves his fellows 
that he is willing, even eager, to name 


himself as the murderer and accept the’ 


mortal punishment awaiting the guilty 
one. By so doing he believes he can re- 
store the inhabitants to safety and san- 
ity, and, he trusts, to an ultimate union 
with Almighty God. 

The implications of this novel are tre- 
mendous. They are set within the frame- 
work of a narrative, but they transcend 
any particular literary form with their 
oert and indirect emphasis on Chris- 
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tian morality and the part it plays in the 
redemption of mankind. Despite a cer- 
tain heaviness of style A Matter of Con- 
science is an important book that the 
thoughtful reader will surely acclaim. 
There is littlke doubt that he will be 
impressed by the insight and wisdom 
that permeate this powerful account of 
the forces of moral degeneration and 
moral regeneration at war with each 
other. Only an author with a deep spir- 
itual conviction of man’s need of God 
could have written this book. 


Interracial Marriage 

In America of Today 

Tue Hippen Fiower, by Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day. 308 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. Hester, $.S.N.D. 


Pearl Buck’s The Hidden Flower is an 
effective book. Unquestionably a propa- 
ganda piece, and not free from the in- 
herent weaknesses of the type, it never- 
theless succeeds in focusing our interest 
on the author’s characters. Through the 
lives of Josui and Allen, and the devel- 
opment of their love, the reader receives 
the full impact of the problem of inter- 
racial marriage in contemporary Amer- 
ica. That the problems are not solved 
is not Miss Buck’s fault, any more than 
that the questions raised are not an- 
swered. Their solution is America’s re- 
sponsibility. 


The plot of The Hidden Flower has 
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From dust jacket of 


“The Duke of Gallodoro” 


been used often enough before, but here 
the Madame Butterfly them: is skillfully 
handled with contemporary variations 
and nuances. Josui, an American-born 
Japanese girl who had gone to Kyoto 
when her physician father chose exile 
rather than the indignity of life in a con- 
centration camp in Arizona, meets a 
young American officer, Allen Kennedy, 
of Virginia. From then on the story 
moves with the inexorable force of a 
Greek tragedy through a maze of prej- 
udice both Oriental and American—a 
combination of laws, narrow conservat- 
ism, ignorance and the selfishness of 
parental possessiveness. Miss Buck rep- 
resents the marriage as foredoomed to 
failure by forces larger than Josui or 
Allen, insinuating at the same time that 
had Allen been more of a man Josui 
would not have felt herself obligated to 
return to Japan to marry her former 
fiance. 

It is significant that the abandoned 
little son, Lennie, is adopted by a Jew- 
ish doctor, herself a victim of German 
concentration camps. It is she who says 
of the baby, “There is racial bounty 
here, which one often sees when races 
mingle. This is what Hitler never un- 
derstood. When old stocks cross, some- 
thing new is born.” 

The novel, delightful though it is, is 
not for adolescent reading. There are 
sections of elemental earthiness, others 
of thin, amoral, neo-Platonic philosophis- 
ing that might be confusing to the 
young and uninformed reader. But for 
the adult, this is a thoughtful, provoca- 
tive work, reinforced by the sensitive 
writing for which Pearl Buck is famous. 


Magnificent Gallodorans 

Tue Duxe oF Gattoporo, by Aubrey 
Menen. Scribners. 232 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


There is really little need to say much 
about this book except that it is a de- 
lightful story about a group of Gallo- 
dorans and a Bogomil. Gallodorans are 
inhabitants of Gallodoro, a town on the 
coast of Italy not far from Naples: they 
are philosophers, men of the world, 
rogues and—in Mr. Menen’s opinion— 
the last hope of a rapidly disintegrating 
planet. To find out what a Bogomil is 
(and for your own enjoyment) I would 
suggest that you read The Duke of Gal- 
lodoro. 

The people of Gallodoro, the terrify- 
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ingly adult children and the adults who 
seem to have washed their hands of all 
the world outside of their town (except 
for the purpose of sending begging let- 
ters out into it), would appear as sen- 
timental, stock characters in the book of 
a lesser writer than Mr. Menen. But Mr. 
Menen does not have to say “so-and-so 
is a conniving rogue with a great knowl- 
edge of human weaknesses”: he merely 
tells us what so-and-so does and lets us 
draw our own conclusions. If the char- 
acters in this book were described to us, 
they would appear improbable and 
smacking of musical comedy; but when 
they are presented, through their ac- 
tions, as actual living people, how can 
anyone deny them? 

What passes for plot is enough to last 
the story through its 200 some pages. 
But no one could have the nerve to ask 
about such an artificial thing as a plot 
in the presence of the magnificent Gal- 
lodorans. 


Priest-Detective 

Tue Bic Sin, by Jack Webb. Rinehart. 
246 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by David Young 


To mention The Big Sin and Chester- 
ton’s Father Brown mystery stories in the 
same breath would be to give an entirely 
false impression of Mr. Webb’s novel, 
which is very much in the style of to- 
day’s fast-and-tough, private-eye stories. 
Yet there is one similarity: both The Big 
Sin and many of the Father Brown 
stories are based on a doctrine of the 
Church. In the present case, the doc- 
trine is that of the Church’s teachings 
about suicide. 

Lieutenant Golden, a Jewish detective 
suspended from the police force, and 
Father Joseph Shanley, intent on prov- 
ing that the death of his parishioner 
Rose Mendez was the result of murder 
rather than suicide, make an unusual 
but effective pair of “private-eyes.” And 
as they set out to investigate the death 
which Father Shanley cannot accept as 
suicide, the two are both unwillingly 
drawn deeper and deeper into the cor- 
ruption of big city politics. The result 
is a fast and intriguing story. 

For those readers put on their guard 
by the idea of a priest playing detective, 
it can be said that Mr. Webb has done 
a really skilful job of avoiding the many 
pitfalls into which his priest-detective 
might have led him. Father Shanley is 


a convincing character, as are most of 
the others in the book, and, as far as this 
reader could determine, his priesthood 
is never compromised, distorted nor over. 
looked as he goes detecting. In many 
instances, in fact, it is only because he 


' is a priest that Father Shanley finds him. 


self unable to extricate himself from the 

(for a priest) doubly dangerous situa. 

tions in which he finds himself. 
Adults with a taste for mystery stories 


should find The Big Sin good reading. 


A Terrifying View 

Of U.S.A. in 1970 

Tue Devit’s Apvocate, by Taylor Cald- 
well. Crown. 375 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


To Taylor Caldwell’s legion of devoted 
followers, who expect an involved but 
absorbing family chronicle from her 
every year or so, The Devil’s Advocate 
may prove disappointing. For she has 
taken on the role of Cassandra and here- 
with presents her view (and a terrifying 
one it is) of the United States in 1970, 
A totalitarian government has abolished 
religion and personal freedom, replaced 
entertainment and education with propa- 
ganda, and has elevated the military and 
farming classes to privileged positions. 
City dwellers are uniformly ill-housed 
and underfed; a spirit of hopelessness is 
everywhere. 

We meet Andrew Durant, the leading 
character of the story, as he is being 
beaten to a pulp by government oflicers 
because of his membership in a sub 
versive group of “Minute Men” whose 
aim is the restoration of old American 
ideals. When Andrew refuses to betray 
his colleagues even under severe torture, 
his life is spared and he is spirited to a 
secret meeting place, where he is intro- 
duced to a group of high government of- 
ficials who are also “Minute Men.’ 
Given a position of military authority, 
he is ordered to increase the oppression 
of the people to such an extent that they 
will be goaded into revolt against the 
government, thus permitting the “Min- 
ute Men” to establish their rule over the 
country. Durant’s accomplishment of his 
task provides the main action of the 
book. 

The story is one of unrelieved grim 
ness, and the author is too absorbed in 
elaborating her theories on government 
to devote much space to character devel: 
opment. It may well serve as a warning 
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fo us to safeguard our religious and civil 
liberty. Miss Caldwell’s assumption, 
however, that a totalitarian dictatorship 
is the inevitable outgrowth of the trend 
which started with Roosevelt’s election 
in 1932, and her horror at such devel- 
opments as social security and govern- 
ment medical aid, lead one to believe 
that this is a timely tract to urge a good 
Republican turnout at the polls this fall. 


Days of English Village 
From Victoria to Attlee 


Tue BrRAcKENFoRD Story, by Michael 
Home. Macmillan. 278 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Anne Cyr 

This is a charming, leisurely-paced story 

of a simple people, told against the back- 

ground of the English village Bracken- 
ford, “remote and self-sufficient,” where 
the principal activity is farming. 

The story, which opens in 1887, cov- 
ers a 60-year period and portrays in vivid 
fashion the social and political upheavals 
through which England has passed from 
the days of Victoria down to the days 
of Attlee and Bevan. 

The book has two parts. The first, 
titled “The Old Aristocracy,” depicts life 
under the Squire of Brackenford Hall. 
In those days Hall and Vicarage were 
the center and lifeblood of the commu- 
nity. Working hours were long and 
there were no days off. But there was 
a dignity in work, pride in achievement. 
Pleasures were simple and enjoyed to 
the full. Food was abundant and peo- 
ple were generally contented except for 
an occasional “radical” like Herbert 
Clark who harbored a corroding bitter- 
ness against “privilege.” 

The second part is called “The New 
Democracy” and traces the rise of social- 
ism and the Labour Party with its at- 
tendant bungling, waste, shortages and 
gradual destruction of villages like 
Brackenford. 

The author, while acknowledging the 
injustices that existed in the old order. 
deplores the rise of socialism with its 
reckless tossing aside of everything old 
because it is old, and the hasty adoption 
of new ways and standards because they 
are new. 

Mr. Home, the author, is himself of 
yeoman-farmer stock and his family has 
lived in the area of which he writes for 
hundreds of years. He writes authorita- 
tively; his book is well-balanced and ob- 
jective. 
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The Ordeal of Poland 
During Two Occupations 
Journey wirH Srrancers, by R. C. 

Hutchinson. Rinehart. 431 pp. $4.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
This powerful but depressing novel of 
the tragedy of Poland is based on the 
changing fortunes of the aristocratic Kol- 
beck family under first the German, 
then the Russian occupation of recent 
years. 

The Catholic Kolbecks are brought to 
disaster by the Protestant Ruthenian 
wife of General Kolbeck’s son in retalia- 
tion for the General’s murder of her 
parents. Exiled to “voluntary agricultural 
labor” in Siberia, the members of the 
family, living in squalor, physically 
weakened, mentally confused and be- 
wildered, cling valiantly to the spirit of 
Poland. “There are two things which 
count in our existence as a nation,” Gen- 
eral Julius says, “our own power of re- 
sistance to assimilation—and our reli- 
gion.” 

And General Julius, despite the 
vengeful murder he has committed and 
his single illicit intercourse with his 
daughter-in-law, is a strong and militant 
Catholic Pole. His stern conscience 
forces him to make the long journey 
back from Siberia to face trial for a 
“crime”; it drives him by sheer power of 
will to make his dying body work for a 
liberated Poland. 


Strictly not for escape readers, the 
book has the terrible ring of an eye-wit- 
ness account. Many of the horrors en- 
dured by the Kolbecks are the more ter- 
rifying because of the emotional re- 
straint with which they are told by the 
narrator Stephanie, daughter-in-law of 
General Julius, for her grandson Paul. 
This technique adds to the effect of 
authenticity and permits a far more thor- 
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From dust jacket of 
“The Brackenford Story” 


ough searching into character and mo- 
tivation than any other would. It also 
allows a clear statement of theme in the 
explanatory first chapter: 

“Certain illnesses, serving as sparring 
partners do to a man’s body, are nature’s 
means to increase the body’s strength: 
. .. the human mind must undergo an 
assault of the same kind before it reaches 
its fullest powers of understanding. . . . 
If (Paul) sets his own. perplexities 
against those which I and my generation 
had to deal with, he may discover we 
belong to the same pilgrimage. Only life 
itself will teach him whether the mini- 
mum that remains when the flame has 
passed is enough to justify the toil of 
living, its valiance and its pain.” 


An Invisible Man 
Of Flesh and Bone 


InvisrsLE Man, by Ralph Ellison. Ran- 
dom House. 439 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas Francis Ritt 
This is a strange story, concerning itself 


with modern American Negro life. The 
turbulence with which the author tells 
his story is indicative of deep concern 
and abiding love for his people: Here 
one finds pity and irony and burlesque; 
component parts beautifully threaded to- 
gether to produce a book which has 
much to say—and which will arouse a 
great deal of talk. 

The author begins with a brief pro- 
logue, then treats us to a terrifying ex- 
perience of high school days, proceeds 
to the campus of a Negro university in 
the South and then to Harlem where 
much of the action of the book takes 
place. 

For a first novel the book is an un- 
usual achievement. Mr. Ellison displays 
a great deal of promise in this very tor- 
mented book. He handles dialogue beau- 
tifully and his characterization, I be- 
lieve, is excellent. 

Just what is Mr. Ellison attempting 
to say in the Invisible Man? He begins 
in this wise: “I am an invisible man. 
No, I am not a spook like those who 
haunted Edgar Allen Poe; nor am I one 
of your Hollywood-movie ectoplasms. I 
am a man of substance, of flesh and 
bone, fiber and liquids~and I might 
even be said to possess a mind. I am in- 
visible, understand, simply because peo- 
ple refuse to see me. . . .” Here the 
author states his case. He is a Negro 
and he claims that America will not see 
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the Negro. How well he succeeds in 
painting the portrait of this invisible 
man I leave to the inquiring reader. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Ellison has a great deal to say 
and his hero becomes engrossed in many 
significant adventures. One of them, his 
sojourn in the “brotherhood,” reveals a 
great deal about the workings of a cer- 
tain “ism” among the colored. 

Mr. Ellison concludes his novel with 
these words: “Being invisible and with- 
out substance, a disembodied voice, as 
it were, what else could I do? What else 
but try to tell you what was really hap- 
pening when your eyes were looking 
through! And it is this which frightens 
me: Who knows but that, on the lower 
frequencies, I speak for you.” 

Invisible Man is a novel not to be 
taken lightly, as the author’s description 
of the Harlem riots will attest. It is dif- 
ficult reading, stark and steeped in the 
tradition of the realistic. But the author 
transcends his material to give us an en- 
lightening testament. 


Stories and Sketches 
LaucHinc To Keep From Cryine, by 


Langston Hughes. Holt. 206 pp. 
$2.75. 


Reviewed by Virginia W. Callahan 


Through the years, and especially in 
his popular Simple Speaks His Mind, 
the author has come to be looked upon 
as a spokesman of the inarticulate Ne- 
gro. This concept doubtless gives sanc- 
tion to a style that is primitive, journal- 
istic and uneven. To offer oneself in our 
time as the herald of the unheroic chal- 
lenges a respectful and eager attention; 
it presupposes, however, a mastery of 
craft and a severely self-critical control 
of form and subject matter. Mr. Hughes 
relies too much on the quick glance and 
the surprise ending, too little on a more 
constant application of structural tech- 
niques and more sustained psychological 
penetration. Self-expression, realistic de- 
tail, artlessness are not enough. 
Fortunately the “subtleties of inter- 
racial behavior,” the anomalies of being 
a non-white in a white world, have been 
given effective illumination in recent 
years, e.g., in the poetry of Claude Mac- 
Kay and Gwendolyn Brooks and the 
novels of William Faulkner. That the 
short story can be a successful medium 
for this purpose is proved by two or 
three of the convincing pieces in the 
volume: “One Friday Morning,” the 
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story of Nancy Lee’s reaction to the 
news that she is not to receive a scholar- 
ship in art because she is a Negro, or 
“Big Meeting,” in which a group of 
white spectators at a revival meeting 
evoke an unexpected emotion in a 
young Negro whose mother is taking 
part in the meeting. The material with 
its vital human issues and its possibil- 
ities for the tragi-comic has considerable 
latent power, but one may reasonably 
demand of Mr. Hughes that he mani- 
fest more skill in releasing it. 


American Reporter 
In Hungarian Prison 


TriaL By Terror, by Paul Gallico. 
Knopf. 247 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Doris Grumbach 


Mr. Gallico takes a subject of topical in- 
terest, makes a neat slice across the top 
of its events, garnishes the theme with 
a tasty assortment of stock cinematic 
types, and completely enchants his read- 
ers with the concoction. There is, of 
course, no exploration of character or 
theme, but within the limits of the 
recipe, the product is appetizing and 
easily digestible. The Snow Goose used 
Dunkirk as the hook on which to hang 
Gallico’s profitable formula; The Lonely 
shifted the scenery a bit to give it a set- 
ting of England and airmen during the 
past war, and this book uses the Mind- 
szenty-Vogeler-Otis imprisonments and 
“confessions” in Hungary as background 
material for the good old, serviceable 
plot. 

Jimmy Race is a hotshot reporter on 
an English-language Paris newspaper. 
Determined to find out how the Reds 
obtain their “confessions,” he gets him- 
self imprisoned—and finds out, although 
in his final mindless, maddened state, 
the knowledge is of little journalistic 
use, it would seem, except to the novel- 
ist. Race is in love with his editor’s wife, 
is loved by a mousy researcher on the 
paper and is liked, distrusted or disliked 
by a variety of the usual newspaper per- 
sonnel. 

The book’s highpoint is the horrifying 
description of the psychological and 
pharmacalogical methods the Commu- 
nists have used to produce compliant in- 
sanity and confession without contusions 
or broken bones. If the details of the 
tortures are accurate (and even if they 
are not, they must approach or parallel 
the reality somewhat) they are terrible 


to consider. They are far worse when 
one remembers that similar practices 
have been utilized against men of teal 
spiritual strength and mature character 
like Hungary’s great priest, with the 
same horrifying effect that they have on 
Gallico’s childish, egocentric and trivial 
journalist. 


French Farce 

Tue Seconp Face, by Marcel Ayme. 
Harper. 182 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Laverne Gay 


This is the tale of a plain man suddenly 
and miraculously endowed with a cap- 
tivating face—a handsomeness that pro- 
cures for him the affections of most any 
woman, including his unsuspecting wife 
whom he forthwith proceeds to seduce, 
French farce indeed, but in this case 
we are dealing with the haunting, al- 
most sinister melancholy of a fascinating 
satirist. Ayme knows the human mind, 
and comprehends the mysterious lunatic 
fringes of it. We seem to be doomed, 
his characters appear to say, and, para- 
doxically, we are entertained. A lesser 
writer we might accept on these thin- 
spirited terms—but Ayme is too good for 
that. Values like honor, patience, self- 
restraint seem at home in his neighbor- 
hood, yet they are turned away. The re- 
sult is a fine talent expending itself on 
the proposition that man is the victim 
of his accidental character and_ that 
woman is an exploitable will-o’-the-wisp. 
This slight effort by a gifted and pro- 
lific writer can be safely passed by. 


Ingredients of a Novel 
Tue House oF SHANAHAN, by Roger B. 

Dooley. Doubleday. 249 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Priscilla Witt 
When the best to be said for a book is 
that it is harmless, it is difficult to say 
anything at all. Perhaps the only thing 
to do is try to indicate a few of the 
things that are wrong. 

The House of Shanahan deals with 
“the middle-class Irish-German Catholic 
world” in a section of Buffalo where 
the author was born and raised. As the 
author also took his M.A. from the 
Catholic University, we might expect 
that he would have something of his 
own to say about Catholicism. Instead, 
he gives us the old story of Catholics 
eating omelets on Friday, attending 4 
variety of Church functions, talking 
with the clergy and reciting Catholic 
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teachings in stilted phrases. Some of his 
characters encounter hardships under 
the Church’s marriage laws, but the 
author holds this problem at arm’s 
length. That, in fact, is the trouble with 
the whole book. The author has collect- 
ed certain ingredients for a novel and 
has tried to mix them while holding 
himself at a safe distance. He has 
amassed names of popular songs, books, 
newspapers, movies, movie stars and 
dress fashions, and has created nothing 
with them. The excess of modifiers and 
the minuteness of detail—at times ap- 
proaching the ridiculous—Mr. Dooley 
has tried to substitute for his own per- 
sonality, or for the personality of his 
characters. 


Maccabean Revolt 

Tue IsLAND OF THE INNocENT, by Var- 
dis Fisher. Abelard Press. 448 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


This novel has as its setting the turbu- 
lent Maccabean revolt against Syria in 
the second century B.C., when Syria 
was trying to Hellenize the Jews. Phile- 
mon, a Greek, and Judith, a devout 
Jewess, are in love with one another. 
Throughout the book they seek a solu- 
tion to their religious differences, while 
other Jews near and dear to them either 
apostatize by embracing Hellenism or 
remain “fanatically” devoted to Judaism. 
The solution seems to be that Philemon 
acknowledges the good things in Juda- 
ism (e.g. beautiful poetry like that in 
the Book of Job; Israel’s “mistaken” de- 
votion to a-changeless ideal), while 
Judith admits that her people had been 
deluded, and that Yahweh was a myth 
albeit a necessary one. Hero and heroine 
die for “the right to believe what is 
false”—a wedding of justice and reason. 

The characters in the book are gener- 
ally life-like and sharply drawn. The 
author has the knack of vivid descrip- 
tion and uses it. It is too bad that these 
gifts are wasted in the present novel. A 
pall of rationalism blankets the very real 
problems brought up in the story. 
Where this reflects the attitude of the 
Hellene Philemon, it is of course in 
character; unfortunately it appears to be 
the author’s own recommended solution 
to life’s problems, including that of reli- 
gidus persecution. The book makes a 
pretense at scholazsip in that it adds 
about 50 pages of notes and commentary 
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as an appendix. Many of these notes are 
quite unreliable, based as they are on 
the rationalism and religious evolution- 
ism of Wellhausen. For. these reasons, 
and because of unnecessary insistence 
on sex in the early chapters of the novel, 
the book cannot be recommended. 


Bavarian Village 


Passion Pray, by Clive Sansom. John 

Day. 218 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Sr. Consolata, S.C.N. 
The folk of Heilbrunn village are re- 
enacting their traditional passion play, 
a five-century-old drama, staged each 
seventh year in the shadow of the Tyro- 
lese Alps. For the role of the Blessed 
Virgin the townspeople choose Maria 
Zenich, a beautiful but aloof girl, whose 
temperament is ripe for disaster. 

Because the men of Heilbrunn are 
superstitious about taking the part of 
Judas, a professional actor is brought 
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from Munich. The imported Judas is a 
study in viciousness; his desire to seduce 
Maria proceeds not from any attraction 
that he feels toward her but from a 
malevolent urge to humiliate her. 

The portrait of the young parish 
priest, Father Muller, is a_ travesty. 
Naive to the point of inanity, he invites 
the suspicion and opprobrium that falls 
upon him in his mountain parish when 
Maria is found to be pregnant. He is so 
uninstructed in moral theology as not 
to recognize his own mental dalliance as 
sinful. 

For a man who attempts to write 
about a Bavarian passion play, Mr. San- 
som is curiously uninformed in the mat- 
ter of Catholic idiom and spirit. It is 
regrettable that so promising a setting is 
used by the author as the foil for such 
an unsavory plot. In the future he 
should avoid writing about a cultural 
setting of which he is, apparently, fun- 
damentally ignorant. 


Irish Farm Village 
Tue Bocman, by Walter Macken. Mac- 
millan. 316 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Robert H. Flood, C.S.B. 
If this book is intended for “summer 
reading,” it had better be a cool summer! 
Here is a wild book, wildly written 
about wild people. A bit of Tobacco 


‘ Road or God's Little Acre with a brogue. 


Erin gone raw? 


From the time we meet the bastard 
son of Nan Kinsella Cand a tinker fa- 
ther, at this time “ignotus”) coming 
home to Caherlo until we see him walk 
off down the nostalgic lane with adul- 
tery very much in mind, we are dealing 
with unpleasant people doing unpleas- 
ant things. The setting is Ireland (the 
exact time is no matter) in modern 
times. A small village with its surround- 
ing farms and bogs is the place. 

The bad taste, the too trite coinci- 
dences, the weirdly motivated characters 
leave gaps in the work as art. Action, 
violence, passion, struggle do not in 
themselves make a novel; this one proves 
that. Twenty years ago there would have 
been much careful prattle about “keen 
sociological insight,” “a report on life as 
it is dragged out. in rural Ireland,” “a 
sensitive treatment of passion as love 
clashes with law.” No need to lie now. 

Of course, it’s not all poor or bad; 
things seldom are. But don’t bother, bal- 
lyhoo or no. After the praise for his Rain 
on the Wind, one guesses Macken 
wrote this too soon, too fast and listened 
to his American publisher too much. 


Dope Addicts 

FLEE THE ANcry STRANGERS, by George 
Mandel. Bobbs-Merrill. 480 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by David Young 


This is supposed to be a novel about 
drug addiction and Greenwich Village 
—“shocking in its unflinching treatment 
of a sensational subject,” as the’ dust 
jacket puts it. 

The author works hard to deliver the 
promised shocks (with “compassion and 
understanding,” of course), but the 
whole thing is still pretty dull. ‘The con- 
voluted style, and the constant use of 
what apparently is supposed to be the 
jargon of drug addicts make the book 
hard readin; . ‘The unreal characters and 
the usual pivi involving gradually de- 
gen. ting peopl ‘f intless read- 
ir 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 








May, 1952 


M= THAN ONCE in recent years I 
have expressed the wish that the 
articles which appeared in The Month 
and elsewhere from the pen of the late 
Father Thurston, S.J., could be reprinted 
in book form. I envisaged a large omni- 
bus volume. Now Father Crehan, S.]J., 
has edited a selection of 32 essays The 
Physical Phenomena of Mysticism 
(Burns Oates and Washbourne: to be 
published in the U.S.A. by the Henry 
Regnery Co.). It was a good plan to 
collect these essays together and to leave 
aside the articles on popular devotions 
and their history; these latter would 
make an interesting supplementary vol- 
ume. It would be a pity if readers came 
to the conclusion that the book is con- 
cerned with stigmatisation only; here 
are some of the other matters dealt with: 
human salamanders, incorruption, blood 
prodigies, the case of Mollie Fancher, 
living without eating, multiplication of 
food and levitation. 

A man can be known through his 
writings; sometimes his writings make 
us want to know more than is revealed 
in them; we want the biographical de- 
tails to help us fill in the picture. We 
are in Father Crehan’s debt also for his 
Father Thurston, a Memoir with a bib- 
liography of his writings (Sheed and 
Ward). Some may think that this slim 
book of just under 240 pages can hardly 
do justice to its subject. In reality it is 
precisely what was wanted. Some biog- 
raphies are so full of a multiplicity of 
matter that the man portrayed is 
swamped by it all and never appears. 
Here we have a portrait with the main 
facts of Father Thurston’s career ade- 
quately treated. During his lifetime he 
was something of a legend in this coun- 
try and enjoyed in more than one quar- 
ter the reputation of an iconoclast. It 
was a mistaken view. He was a careful 
historian, a man imbued through and 
through with a sense of tradition, and 
one of the characteristics of his religious 
upbringing was shown in his strong 
sense of the continuity of English Cath- 
olicism with the medieval Church in 
this country. 

There is no doubt that Father Thurs- 
ton was a very remarkable man; he was 
recognized as a scholar of the first rank 
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by such foremost authorities as Edmund 
Bishop, Pere Delehaye Cof the Bollan- 
dists), Monsignor Boudinhon, Adrian 
Fortescue and others. For 60 years he 
was a contributor to The Month, and 
upwards of 160 articles in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia come from his pen. Many 
who knew him by repute will be as- 
tonished that he was a wise and discern- 
ing spiritual guide—that was a side of 
him unknown to the general public— 
and one, too, who did his utmost to re- 
strain that stormy petrel of the early 
years of this century, George Tyrrell. 
All who have to fish in the Cat present) 
troubled waters of mystical phenomena, 
in the calmer seas of liturgical research, 
or amid the breakers of the Coulton or 
H. G. Lea controversy will be grateful 
to Father Crehan for the meticulous bib- 
liography (running to 761 items) of Fa- 
ther Thurstan’s writings. That alone is 
worth its weight in gold as a time-saver; 
it is also an enduring monument to a 
man who was pre-eminently a ‘searcher 
after and an upholder of truth. 


W: HAVE BECOME accustomed to a 
certain form of religious biogra- 
phy, of nuns particularly, which if the 
pious exclamation and edifying anecdote 
is discounted, leaves little for the ordi- 
nary reader to bite on. The biography 
by Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 
O.D.C. of Edith Stein CSheed and 
Ward) is a notable exception. Rarely is 
the life of a Carmelite nun so full of 
interest for the outside reader as this 
one; it is an exception, standing apart in 
its own category, excellently translated 
from the German into forthright Eng- 
lish, and containing none of the reli- 
gious frills that are irritating because 
purposeless. Edith Stein’s reputation is 
firmly established in Germany, France 
and Holland where she is known not 
only as a holy nun but as a philosopher 
of distinction. Her works are in course 
of publication. 

This account of her life by the Prior- 
ess of the Cologne Carmel is, we are 
told in the introduction, not meant to 
be a biography in the ordinary sense of 


the word, but is simply a series of recol-— 


lections and testimonies. Because it is a 
composite picture the method of treat- 
ment accounts for a certain unevenness, 


by ROGER CAPEL 


but the long quotations from Edith 
Stein’s letters and writings live in a way 
that the connecting matter and narrative 
do not. Yet this unevenness is to a cer- 
tain extent an advantage for the subject 
of the biography stands out the clearer 
for it. 

Edith Stein was born in 1891 and put 
to death (probably in a gas chamber at 
Auschwitz) in 1942. There is, there- 
fore, a contemporary interest and appeal 
about her life which adds to the attrac. 
tiveness of the subject. She was a Jewess 
of Breslau, converted to Catholicism in 
1922 as a result of reading St. Teresa of 
Avila’s autobiography. By this time she 
had made her name as a philosopher 
and was assistant to Husserl, the phe- 
nomenologist, at Freiburg University. 
The account of her home life and uni- 
versity career is of particular interest. 
Teaching, lecturing, translating St. 
Thomas’s De Veritate, and _ retreats 
whenever possible at Betron, occupied 
her until 1933 when she received the 
Carmelite habit at Cologne. In order to 
escape from the operation of Hitler's 
anti-Jewish campaign she was. later 
transferred to the Carmel at Echt in 
Holland where in 1942, after the Ger- 
man invasion of the country, she was 
discovered by the secret police; she was 
interned, first in Holland and finally at 
Auschwitz. Teresia Benedicta a Cruce 
she had taken as her name in religion. 
She had written of the science of the 
Cross; her life in the world and as a 
nun had prepared her for that final and 
contemporary version of it. She appears 
in these pages as an attractive and 
learned figure, and above all as a holy 
woman. Her life, incidentally, is an in- 
teresting refutation of the mistaken no- 
tion that an intellectual and a contem- 
plative life, even a Carmelite life, are 
essentially incompatible. Edith Stein’s 
importance as a philosopher is becom- 
ing increasingly recognized; perhaps the 
reception of this biography will encour- 
age the transiators to embark on the 
English version of her writings. Her 
Kreuzeswissenschaft — science of the 
Cross: studies in the teaching of St. 
John of the Cross—would make a good 
beginning. ' 

Much of this letter deals with the 

(Continued on page 382) 
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A Protestant Journalist 
Looks at Catholic Church 
Tue Papacy: A New Apparaisat, by 

John P. McKnight. Rinehart. 393 pp. 

$5.00. 

Reviewed by Msgr. Harry C. Koenig 
From 1945 to 1949 John P. McKnight 
was the Associated Press correspondent 
in Rome. During those critical years he 
witnessed most of the major news events 
at the Vatican and had the opportunity 
of speaking several times with Pius XII. 
Evidently the personality of the reign- 
ing pope deeply impressed him and 
brought him to appreciate the wide- 
spread influence Pius XII was wielding 
over the contemporary world. In this 
book McKnight undertakes to appraise 
this influence against the background of 
history. 

The author is a liberal Protestant, in 
fact so liberal in his theological views 
that one may legitimately doubt whether 
he is a Christian in the orthodox sense. 
For him religion is not, as St. Thomas 
defines it, a virtue by which men give 
due worship and reverence to God but 
“a body of beliefs that, in combination 
with appropriate ritual, lets a man make 
amore or less satisfactory adjustment to 
his universe, to his fellowmen and to 
himself.” His religion appears to come 
straight out of Frazer’s Golden Bough 
and other similar works on comparative 
religion. His criterion of religion is not 
whether it is true, but whether it works. 
He is an avowed pragmatist and _posi- 
tivist and by these philosophies he seeks 
to judge the papacy. 

Those parts of Mr. McKnight’s book 
which are journalistic, as when he de- 
scribes the daily life of Pius XII and his 
ecclesiastical career, are interesting, if 
occasionally inaccurate, but when the 
author turns historian, he is out of his 
medium. He claims that Catholics are 
not objective, that they are apologetes 
not historians. If he consulted a few rec- 
ognized Catholic historians, he might 
change his mind. In writing this book 
he carefully eschews all Catholic his- 
torians with the exception of Philip 
Hughes and he only knows Hughes’ 
Compendium of Church History. Imag- 
ine describing the lives and times of the 


popes without consulting Pastor! Some 
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of his main sources are authors like Will 
Durant, George La Piana, Avro Man- 
hattan, Santayana, Buonaiuti—all fallen- 
away Catholics. What would he think 
of a history of American democracy in 
which the author used as his main 
sources such men as Gerhard Eisler, 
Browder, Foster, Fritz Kuhn, et al? 


His book is choked with historical 
errors. To catalog them would be tire- 
some and would take pages. When it 
comes to the doctrine of the Church, he 
has made no effort to undersand what 
the Church teaches. He speaks disparag- 
ingly of “theological pettifoggery,” of 
“theologasters,” yet he might have at- 
tempted to understand what he criti- 
cizes. Is there any excuse in this day and 
age for a writer to state that “the Cath- 
olic Church staged the anachronistic 
drama of Lourdes,” that “as men have 
in all times and places worshiped the 
Great Mother, the principle of fertility, 
Catholicism supplies the Virgin Mary, 
elevated through the centuries, to vir- 
tual parity with her divine Son, to mem- 
bership in the new Trinity” Che fails 
to state who is the third member of the 
new Trinity), that “with millions of 
Catholics it is not God who is wor- 
shiped, so much as the saints . . . the 
difference between polytheism and 


monotheism is largely verbal”? If the 
author had talked to one Catholic the- 
ologian, if he had read one substantial 


book on Catholic doctrine, he could 


have avoided these and countless other 





John McKnight: Some things are 
like death and taxes 





rash judgments. But if he had consulted 
Catholic sources, how could he have re- 
mained objective? 

Unlike Blanshard, whom he cites fre- 
quently, McKnight is not paralyzed by 
dread fear of the Catholic Church con- 
quering the United States and suppress- 
ing democracy. He thinks, falsely of 
course, that the Church is changing doc- 
trinally under Pius XII, that the present 
pontiff is embarrassed by papal infalli- 
bility, that Pius XII has implicitly ad- 
mitted that all the popes since Gregory 
VII have been wrong on the question 
of church and state. To him the Cath- 
olic Church is like death and taxes; it 
will be with us for a long time and 
Protestants had better learn to live with 
it. According to him Protestants are un- 
realistic in their objections to an Amer- 
ican Ambassador to the Vatican. After 
reading this book one is left with the 
impression that Mr. McKnight’s heart is 
in the right place, but what a brainstorm 


he has had! 


Senator Douglas’ Ideas 

On Federal Economy 

EconoMy IN THE NATIONAL GOVERN: 
MENT, by Paul H. Douglas. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 277 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 


Senator Paul Douglas has a knack of 
putting what is normally considered dry 
into readable and workable form. His 
piercing concepts and warning portents 
challenge the reader to think soundly 
on future contingencies if certain pol- 
icies and “ideas” should continue in 
fashion. 

How much thought have we given to 
the increasing ratio of federal expendi- 
tures and fuiure helotizing of the citi- 
zen? “If men are to be free, political and 
economic power must be diffused. An 
all-powerful state may continue for a 
time to tolerate dissent because of the 
strength of past tradition. . . . It will, 
however, be living on spiritual capital 
. . . from another era. . . . And since 
those in power commonly do not suffer 
opposition gladly, those who differ will 
gradually be crushed or eliminated.” 

The so-called “liberal” is scarcely go- 
ing to be enthused by the analogy of his 
proclivity for “spending as a happy re- 
flex” and the conditioning of dogs by 
Doctor Pavlov. 

While the basic problem in the econ- 
omy is to be found in the concept of the 
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“warfare world v. the welfare state” 
nevertheless in the latter Mr. Douglas 
feels that six areas can stand economy. 
These areas are: personnel, public 
works, general subsidies, postal subsidies 
and the Post Office, interest payments 
on the government's debt, G.I. education 
program. One example: the cost per 
mile for the nine foot channel from St. 
Louis to Kansas City was $386,000! 

The chapters dealing with economy 
in the military establishment are han- 
dled in a deft and fair manner against 
the encompassing background of the 
idea that if Congress must appropriate 
every dollar asked we soon would be- 
come a nation run by the general staff. 
In the Senator’s words, “I do not think 
we have reached that point yet. I hope 
that we will never reach it. But I fear 
we are moving in that direction.” 

Those who wish to pit their concepts 
of how and to what degree the cash 
budget can be balanced for 1952-1953 
against Douglas’ will have a practical 
working guide given to them in the 
appendix. The Senator balances the 
budget. 


600 Years of History— 
Lost, Strayed or Stolen 
Aces 1N Cuaos (Volume I), by Im- 

manuel Velikovsky. Doubleday. 350 

pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S.]. 
Here is a work of exceptional merit. It 
is an investigation of the accepted chron- 
ology of ancient history, and a correc- 
tion of it based on existing documents, 
covering the period extending from the 
Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt to 
the invasion of Palestine by Sennacharib 
in 687 B.C. The author furnishes abun- 
dant evidence that the conventional 
Egyptian chronology, with which the 
histories of many ancient kingdoms are 
synchronized, is approximately six cen- 
turies behind what existing records show 
it should be. This retardation brought 
about a complete distortion of the his- 
tories of Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and 
many other kingdoms, and resulted in 
repeated misinterpretations of ancient 
documents. It further led to many in- 
soluble problems, difficulties without 
number, and complicated theories. 

The present work, therefore, attempts 
to level out the histories of the ancient 
world to a synchronism which rests on 
exact evidence. It shows conclusively 
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that there is a link between Egyptian 
and Israelite histories, and that. the evi- 
dence for it exists in Egyptian annals. 
Such momentous events as the plagues, 
the Exodus, the crossing of the Red Sea, 
are not just biblical legends, but facts 
recorded in the writings of the land 
where they occurred. In the past his- 
torians failed to recognize, for example, 
that the papyrus Ipuwer described some 
of the Egyptian plagues, that the in- 
scription on the shrine from el-Arish re- 
corded the attempt of Pharao to overtake 
the Israelites, and the fact that he and 
his army were engulfed in a whirlpool. 
They could not agree on the date of the 
Exodus, because none of their calcula- 
tions accounted for all the facts that 
archaeology has unearthed. According to 
the revised chronology the Exodus took 
place before the invasion of Egypt by 
the Hyksos, who are identified with the 
Amalekite hordes encountered by the 
Israelites before they reached Mount 
Sinai. Abundant proof is furnished to 
show that the Amalekites conquered and 
ruled Egypt. 


Having established the fact that the 
Exodus preceded the invasion of the 
Hyksos, the author equates the centuries 
during which this Arabian tribe held 
sway over the land of the Nile with the 
years of wandering in the wilderness, 
and the period of the Judges in Israel’s 
history. He produces records to show 
that Ahmose was powerfully aided by 
some foreign troops in the seige of 
Auaris, the Hyksos stronghold, and from 


Immanuel Velikovsky: A link between 
Egyptian and biblical history 





the First Book of Samuel he determines 
that King Saul assisted the Pharao in 
breaking the power of the Hyksos, and 
putting an end to their domination jn 
the Near East. 

The next big surprise is the identifica. 
tion of the queen of the South, who 
visited Solomon, with the Egyptian 
Queen Hatshepsut, based on a compari- 
son of the account of her visit as nar- 
rated on the walls of the temple at Deir 
el-Bari and in the First Book of Kings, 
Five years after Solomon’s death the 
temple in Jerusalem was pillaged by the 
successor of Queen Hatshepsut, Thut- 
mose III, who left the record of the 
booty acquired on the walls of the great 
Amon temple at Karnak. His successor 
likewise invaded Palestine, and a double 
version of this expedition is in existence. 
Hence for a period of three generations 
we can trace the outstanding events of 
biblical history in the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Yet more remarkable are the 
identifications furnished by the el-Amar- 
na letters of biblical characters, and the 
reading of messages sent by Achab, 
King of Israel, and Jehoshapath, King 
of Juda, to the Pharaos Amenhotep III 
and Akhnaton. The book is full of sur- 
prises, and is as interesting as any de- 
tective story. ‘ 
Influence of Our Past 
On Our Present Position 
Tue Irony oF Amrican History, by 

Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribners. 174 pp. 

$2.50. 


Reviewed by Ferdinand A. Hermens 


Reinhold Niebuhr, the eminent Protes- 
tant theologian, discusses here the sit- 
uation in which the United States finds 
itself at present, both from the point of 
view of our national history and of re- 
cent developments. American political 
thought has been nursed on a diet of 
optimism—on confidence that the great 
success with which the national re 
sources of our large country have been 
exploited could be duplicated in our re 
lations with the rest of the world. Pur: 
tanic belief in predestination turned into 
one of these sources of“ optimism, 4s 
proof of selection for life everlasting 
came to be found in success on this 
earth. Jeffersonian Deism added reasons 
of its own for the belief that the prir 
ciplés governing the political life of this 


country could be extended tothe world: 


This optimism conflicts with the po 
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litical realities of our day. The people 
of the United States remain convinced 
that what they have found good for 
themselves is good for others, and that 
it offers a basis for the peaceful coexist- 
ence of the nations of the world. We 
feel hurt when we encounter disagree- 
ment. The ironic element in the conflict 
arises from the fact that our optimism is 
not free from vanity and self-deception. 
Besides, there is the tragic element in 
our position which arises from the need 
of relying on the atom bomb in order to 
maintain peace. 

There is much wisdom in the author's 
analysis, not only of our own beliefs but 
also of the reasons why we encounter 
hostility. His discussion of our great an- 
tagonist, Communism, is equally well 
done. He points out that Communism 
regards utter ruthlessness in the choice 
of means as justified by its utopian goals, 
and he rightly bids us to be mindful of 
both elements in its make-up. 


Few theologians have succeeded in 
bringing their discipline so close to po- 
litical reality as the Reverand Niebuhr 
has done in this small, but substantial 
volume. The job which he has under- 
taken had gone begging for too long. 
He does, however, have his limitations. 
His intellectual makeup is determined 
as much by the teachings of European 
socialism as by that of Protestant the- 
ology. On occasion, his terminology im- 
plies the economic interpretation of his- 
tory which he himself would be the first 
one to reject or, rather, reduce to its 
proper proportions. As a result, his vi- 
sion is marred when it comes to such 
matters as the primacy of the political, 
and the social dynamism of political, in 
particular constitutional, form. Much of 
contemporary political science, to be 
sure, justifies the scorn which he heaps 
on it, but then, the fashions of the day 
are not identical with the substance of 
the science. Niebuhr does acknowledge 
that the separation of powers has po- 
litical consequences of its own; had he 
followed this admission to its logical 
conclusions, and faced the full implica- 
tions of this, as well as of other aspects 
of contemporary constitutionalism, he 
would have had to modify his conclu- 
sions. Apparently, close cooperation of 
the theologian and the political scien- 
tist is needed if the problems of political 
ethics, too long ignored, are to find their 
full solution. 


June, 1952 


Rural Electrification: REA reaches the Colville Indian Reservation, Washington 


Rural Electrification: 

A Story of Cooperation 

Tue Farmer Taxes A Hann, by Mar- 
quis Childs. Doubleday. 256 pp. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by George M. Barmann 
Marquis Childs’ book is the story, as the 
subtitle declares, of “the electric power 
revolution in rural America.” Less than 
ten per cent of the nation’s farms were 
electrified when F.D.R. signed the ex- 
ecutive order establishing the Rural 
Electrification Administration in 1935. 
Today more than 80 per cent have elec- 
tricity. The economic and social effects 
of this advance can scarcely be under- 
estimated. 


It is amusing to note that the largely 
conservative farm population for years 
has been plastered with the “socialist” 
label whenever it espoused cooperative 
principles. The intransigence of utility 
companies gave rise to the cooperative 
effort in the field of electric power. To 
bring electricity to farms, the REA has 
loaned funds to cooperatives. Because 
loans are being repaid at two per cent 
interest, REA strictly speaking cannot 
be called a subsidy program: The REA- 
cooperative venture actually has resulted 
in the expansion of service by private 
utilities. It did this by providing com- 
petition, by “building a fire” under the 
utilities to begin a task in the rural areas 
which they. had long neglected. 

Senator George |). Aiken, in the in- 
troduction to Mr. (hilds’ book, declares 
that although “u:ility corporations had, 
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in most cases, refused to serve the rural 
areas, they were determined that the 
farmers should not be permitted to serve 
themselves.” Acceleration of the rural 
work of these corporations appears in- 
variably to have been prompted by a 
desire to “keep REA out” rather than 
by an effort to meet the farmer’s needs. 

The choice farmers had to make, if 
they were to have electricity, was not 
between “socialism” and “private enter- 
prise,” or even between power from co- 
operatives and power from corporations. 
The alternatives rather were power or 
no power, the electric light or the kero- 
sene lamp, leisure time or continued 
drudgery. 

Mr. Childs regards Senator Robert A. 
Taft as a “Johnny-come-lately” among 
the supporters of rural electrification. 
But he does note the Ohio senator’s sup- 
port of REA today and quotes him as 
believing that “a true cooperative is just 
as much private enterprise as a private 
utility.” And “Mr. Republican” is hard- 
ly an advocate of a “socialist” point of 
view. 

Electric power has made far: tif 
more livable and has increased agricul- 
tural production. Although the author 
recognizes the revolutionary changes 
made by the advent of electricity on the 
farm, he is primarily interested in the 
forces behind the REA movement. The 
book, therefore, is not a thoroughly ex- 
haustive study of what rural electrifica- 
tion means to the farm family. But it is 
a good book, and one that contains much 
interesting material. 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE, 


by Rev. John A. O’Brien. Compact, 
concise, readable work of reference 
for those planning matrimony and 
for all marriage counselors. Excel- 
lent, practical presentation of the 
Church’s rulings and recommenda- 
tions, 200 pp., $1.50; with Study 
Club Questions, paper, $1.00 


FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY, by 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M. Writ- 
ten with deep knowledge and mov- 
ing fervor, this interpretation of 
the Proper of the Mass seeks to 
place the venerable liturgy in mod- 
ern focus. “The author succeeds 
superbly well in stimulating readers 
through his reflections ‘to repro- 
duce in their hearts through the 
mystery of the cross the likeness of 
the Divine Redeemer.’ ”—-The Ave 
Maria. 416 pp., $2.50 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, 
by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. A dis- 
tinguished pocket-sized edition of 
the author’s appealing essays—a 
splendid source of material for 
meditation on the Rosary. “A treas- 
ury of thoughts .. . for use in recit- 
ing it in line with the wishes ex- 
pressed by Our Lady of Fatima.”— 
Franciscan Review. 164 pp., with 
frontispiece, $1.50 








For little ones 


WE KNOW THE MASS, by Catha- 
rine and Robb Beebe. For pre- 
school and early-grade children—a 
simply presented, beautifully illus- 
trated exposition of the Holy Sacri- 
fice. “Splendid for teachers and relli- 
gious in their instruction of the 
young.” — Boston Pilot. 88 pp., 
$1.00; paper, $.75 
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American Woman Teaches 
Royal Japanese Pupils 
WINDows FOR THE CrRowN PRINCE, by 
Elizabeth Gray Vining. Lippincott. 
320 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Gertrude Collins 


In 1946, at the request of the Emperor 
of Japan, Elizabeth Gray Vining went 
to Tokyo to tutor the 12-year-old Crown 
Prince Akihito in English. In the heart 
of that city lay the Imperial Palace and 
Court, still under the restrictive influ- 
ences of 2,000 years of ceremonial tradi- 
tion; outside the palace moat, the Dai 
Ichi Insurance Building, headquarters of 
General MacArthur, stood as symbol of 
the Occupation. Speculation in various 
religious and political circles as to the 
“real” purpose of Mrs. Vining’s work 
ranged from theories of the Christianiza- 
tion to those of the democratization of 
the Imperial! family. 

The proposal! of an American teacher 
had come from the Emperor himself. It 
was an unprecedented step for one who 
traditionally accepted the decision of ex- 
perts in regard to all matters concerning 
his son. Mrs. Vining had been asked 


simply to teach young Akhito English, 
but shortly after her arrival in Japan, 
the Grand Steward suggested that she 
“open windows to a wider world for our 
Crown Prince.” The opening of those 
symbolic windows during four years at 


the Japanese Court and the emergence 
of the Crown Prince from a shy, chubby, 
small boy into a poised young man are 
the subject of the book. 

The author saw, at first hand, all that 
symbolized both the best and the worst 
of the Occupation. She found its chief 
critics in the Americans; its defenders, 
in the main, the Japanese. She saw the 
Japanese nation rise, literally, from its 
ashes and begin a new life in a new 
direction, applying itself to the princi- 
ples and practice of democracy. 

Here, too, are glimpses of the royal 
family for whom Mrs. Vining came to 
have a genuine affection. There is an 
absorbing chapter on that ancient and 
most civilized of all Japanese customs, 
the Emperor's Poetry Party, and 
throughout there is a wealth of descrip- 
tion of the Japanese landscape. Mrs. 
Vining, who is better known as the gift- 
ed author of books for young people, 
has a sensitive style and the novelist’s 
eye for fine detail which is all too rarely 
encountered in a book of this nature. 


Newspaperman’s Stories 
Of Past and Present 
My Hay Av’ In, by Eddie Doherty, 

Bruce. 198 pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 
For more than 40 years, Eddie Doherty 
was a hard-boiled newspaperman who 
knew all the Hollywood celebrities and 
the czaristocracy of prohibition days. 
Traveling over the world, getting the 
news wherever it might be, writing 
about it all made his life exciting but 
scarcely peaceful. 

Eventually he settled down to a dif. 
ferent tempo of living at Madonna 
House, one of the Friendship Houses 
founded by his wife, Catherine de 
Hueck, a leader in the Catholic Action 
movement. His new home is situated be- 
side the Madawaska River in a remote 
rural community in the Canadian back- 
woods. 

Now he is in an ideal place for fish- 
ing and living a life uninterrupted by 
deadlines. Yet he finds this more excit- 
ing than his former existence in Chi- 
cago, Paris or New York. 

My Hay Ain’t In reports why he not 
only considers his present life more ex- 
citing, but also how he appreciates liv- 
ing in the country, in an atmosphere of 
enduring “locked-in peace.” 

Doherty admits that a long illness, 
due to a heart condition, taught him 
many important things that he never 
fully realized before. Naturally, he tells 
about the charitable work of Madonna 
House for the needy people in the sur- 
rounding countryside. He praises the 
young men and women who have come 
from all parts of the United States and 





Eddie Doherty: Human interest 
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Canada to Madonna House to learn the 
echniques of Catholic Action. 

But his typical, staccato, machine-gun 
tyle of writing is at its best when he 
writes human-interest stories, such as the 
ne concerning “Slug, the voluntary vic- 
im” who sought relief in a corny joke 
when his pain became unbearable; or 
about the holy Chicago street sweeper 
who was given the grace of healing the 
sick; or about Brother Andre, in Mon- 
treal; or what the ragged old Negro saw 
when he prayed; or the amusing account 
of the scandal in Heaven. 


English School Days 
WittincLy To ScHoot, by Hubert Van 
Zeller. Sheed & Ward. 228 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Rev. J. M. Lelen 
Well known is the description of “the 


§ whining schoolboy with his satchel and 


shining morning face, creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school.” But this does not 
ft the personality of our present author: 
itis willingly that he went to school, so 
he says. But perhaps it is in a spirit of 
sarcasm, just to contradict the Poet, for 
he admits more than once that “he never 
quite got over the dislike he felt for 
Shakespeare.” Moreover, when at the 
tipe age of seven he was sent to the 


i Preparatory, “he was there for only a 


few hours.” He was expelled. “Flung 
out,” his mother shouted, “flung out on 
the first day.” The cause for it you will 
have to find out in the present memoirs. 

Prepare yourself for the good laughter 
of the children of God. The whole book 
is in that British humor, quite dry but 
quite sparkling. The author is none else 
and none less than Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller, who gave us those ascetical mas- 
terpieces We Die Standing Up, We 
Live with Our Eyes Open and We 
Work While the Light Lasts. And why 
did he write this semi-biography? “Be- 
cause someone suggested that I should 
write a novel about school life and I felt 
that the truth about it might do instead.” 
It does, indeed. For we have here a pic- 
ture of the famous Abbey of Downside, 
the senior Benedictine house of Eng- 
land; we have here the story of its schol- 
as, scores of them mighty pleasant to 
Meet, many of them bright names that 


Men remember. So full of good fun is 


the whole work that for the freshness 
of its rollicking adventures it can only 
be compared to Agnes Repplier’s In My 
Convent Days, which is praise indeed. 


June, 1952 





From dust jacket of 
“Willingly to School” 
Best Bricklayer 
In Calitornia 
Fut oF Lire, by John Fante. Little, 
Brown. 176 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Ralph Silva 


Papa Nick Fante, the best bricklayer in 
California, is one who feels strongly the 
need for grandsons. So what more nat- 
ural then that Nick should come to take 
charge of things when his son John finds 
his house in Los Angeles is badly in 
need of repairs and his wife is about to 
have her first baby. In addition to his 
ability as a builder and as a connoisseur 
of wines, salami and goat cheese, Papa 
Fante has other talents: for one thing 
he can always get his own way, either 
by bulling over all opposition, or by com- 
pletely changing tactics and acting the 
part of a pitifully neglected and discard- 
ed old man. 

The doings of John Fante and his 
wife are interesting, but let no one doubt 
for a moment that the rightful star of 
this book is old Nick Fante. Once he 
enters on the scene, what had been until 
then an about-average bit of humorous 
autobiography takes on the robust life 
and vitality and common sense of the 
magnificent old man. A word should also 
be said of Father Gondalfo, a minor 
character but one in the same heroic 
proportions as Nick Fante. His method 
of explaining the doctrines of the 
Church is somewhat similar to old 
Nick’s method of bulling over all op- 
position. Nick and Father Gondalfo un- 
derstand each other, and in their con- 





spiracy to bring (possibly “drive” might 
be a better word) John Fante back into 
the Church, Nick finds himself trapped 
into going to confession for the first time 
in 55 years. 

Any reader who has a taste for strong 
and unusual people should find this 
book a most entertaining and _ heart- 
warming experience. 


World War II in Europe 

And Political Aftermath 

Tue Struccie For Europes, by Chester 
Wilmot. Harper. 766 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 

The author of The Struggle for Eureve 


offers an explanation of the develop 
ment of the present international crisis — 
how we won the war and lost the peace, 
and how the Russians moved into East 
Europe. The story tragically unfolds: 
Hitler was eliminated Lut Stalin ex- 
erges victorious; Kussia zeplaces Ger- 
many as the dominant power in Europe; 
Stalin succeeds in obtaining from 
Churchill and Roosevelt what he cou! 
not obtain from Hitler. 

This is a scholarly and competen: 
book. The documentation is exhaustive. 
Not content with studying available 
published or private papers, Wilmot in 
terviewed scores of the principal per 
sonages who fought on both sides in the 
war. As a correspondent for the British 
Broadcasting Corporation he not only 
witnessed the surrender of the German 
armies of northwest Europe but he was 
the only Allied correspondent to enter 
the German H.Q. while the war wa 
still in progress. 

Wilmot pulls no punches in siating 
that the American military and polivica 
team made some bad mistakes. “L!nce: 
ditional’ surrender,” he believes, was 
catastrophic. It denied the Allies free 
dom to maneuver diplomatically, blocked 
the German people from escaping from 
Hitler, undermined the underground, 
and gave Hitler-and the Nazi’s an in- 
centive to continue the war regardless 
of defeat, devastation and destruction. 
Had Roosevelt, says Wilmot, made a 
clear distinction between the German 
people and the Nazi Government, Ger- 
many might have been salvaged for 
peace. 

Unconditional surrender coupled with 
the Morganthau plan to pastoralize Ger- 
many enabled Goebels to deluge the 
Reich with additional “proof” that Ger- 
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many as a people and nation was to be 
rooted from Europe. Although Stimpson 
and Hull convinced Roosevelt the plan 
was dangerous, he did not disown it. 

In the chapter “Stalin’s Greatest Vic- 
tory” the Yalta conference is examined 
and Wilmot concludes that the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter were seri- 
ously compromised. Roosevelt's diplo- 
macy by friendship or the extension of 
the good neighbor policy to Russia did 
not appease but rather whetted Stalin’s 
expansionist appetite. 

The story is all here—carefully deline- 
ated and brilliantly written. We wanted 
the boys home. We were concerned only 
with winning the war as if, says Wilmot, 
“war was merely an international tour- 
nament fought to decide who was the 
best exponent of the military art.” What 
we lost sight of was that “war is waged 
for political and economic objectives 
which always must be kept in view 
by the directors of grand strategy.” 
Churchill saw this, and because he did 
he was watched by Marshall and others 
as an enemy rather than an ally. The 
Atlantic Pact under the leadership of 
the United States is an attempt to make 
up for some of those mistakes. Another 
such error, the author holds, might 
prove fatal to Western civilization. 


Story of a River 
Tue MononcaueE a, by Richard Bissell. 

Rinehart. 239 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 
The author of this 46th volume in the 
Rivers of America series tries manfully 
to stick to his subject, but despite his 
efforts he is continually making digres- 
sional cruises down other rivers and into 
other subjects. As much as his book is 
about the Monongahela, it is equally 
about the life of a modern American 
riverman. All of which results in a vol- 
ume that is extremely readable, since 
Richard Bissell has a rare gift for getting 
down on paper the atmosphere of what- 
ever he is writing about, and, when it 
comes to the subject of a riverman’s life, 
he is an incurable romantic—in the pres- 
ent day style, of course, which never 
gets too heavy or too far from reality. 

About as much of the history of the 
Monogahela as the casual reader might 
care for is given by the author in chap- 
ters sandwiched in between others on 
such varied subjects as Andrew Car- 
negie, why steam boilers blow up, a 
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river captain’s soliloquy, the biggest tow- 
boat in the world and just why there is 
no life like a riverman’s life —even 
though it is unbearable most of the time. 


Some Lively History 

Of Pacific Northwest 

Far Corner, by Stewart H. Holbrook. 
Macmillan. 270 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Stewart Holbrook surveys the early his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest with thor- 
oughness and with gusto in this book. 
Readers will be interested in his story 
of Willie Keil who in 1855 led an im- 
migrant train of 34 great covered wagons 
from Bethel, Missouri, to Aurora, Ore- 
gon. Willie was dead. He rode at the 
head of the column in a specially built 
hearse, in a special coffin, preserved in 
Golden Rule whiskey. Astounded Sioux 
and Yakimas, who had murdered scores 
of other immigrants, rode up to the col- 
umn, surveyed the extraordinary leader, 
listened to the dauntles:. followers sing- 
ing “Ach du lieber, Augustin,” and, ut- 
terly flabbergasted, turned away without 
raising a hand against anyone. 

There are lively tales about towns 
claiming the longest bar in the North- 
west. Erickson’s saloon in Portland, the 
author thinks, topped all other entries. 
Its bar was 684 feet long, and many 
thirsty loggers leaned against it while 
they dipped into their nose paint. Sirens 
were not allowed upon the premises al- 
though, along with numerous elegant 
and classical nudes, a great oil painting 
of a Roman slave market hung over the 
bar. A former bouncer at Erickson’s tes- 
tified that many art lovers would weep 
into their steins at the plight of the poor 
slaves. Beer was five cents a glass and 
the schooners held 16 ounces. Erickson’s 
free lunch served on the premises was 
something to recall: a roast quarter of a 
shorthorn steer, bread for sandwiches 
cut in slices one and one half inches 
thick, mustard guaranteed to remove the 
fur from any tongue, sliced sausage, 
Scandinavian cheeses, pickled herring 
and lutefisk. The welfare state never did 
anything like that! 

The stories in this book, however, are 
not all tall ones: there is a fine sketch 
of early British Columbia, some shrewd 
estimates of the boom towns, of logging 
camps, of cattle kings. There is a curt, 
neat account of how Miss Fern Hobbs, 
secretary to the governor of Oregon, 


Music That “Puzzles 

The Ordinary Listener” 

Tuts Mopern Music, by Gerald Abra. 
ham. Norton. 135 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


This Modern Music was originally pub- 
lished in England in 1933 under the 
title This Modern Stuff. The American 
edition is a completely revised and up. 
to-date text. It is intended as a guide 
for the music lover who wishes to tum 
aside from the music of the past to pur- 
sue a more venturesome inquiry into the 
music reflecting the spirit of the 20th 
century. 

From necessity, the discussion is tech- 
nical to a great extent, but it is present. 
ed so clearly and persuasively that the 
reader need not be afraid to tangle with 
such difficult topics as modern harmony 
and melody, polytonality, atonality, and 
the quarter-tone and twelve-tone systems, 

Instead of starting from arbitrary a 
priori assumptions as many musical the- 
orists are wont to do, the author ap- 
proaches his subject as one involving a 
living and ever-growing language of 
tones, organized and ordered by rhythm, 
to form concepts that have as much right 
to existence and acceptance as those 
formed by verbal means. Many recog- 
nized and established masterpieces of 
modern music are referred to, and their 
elucidation is aided by the inclusion of 
33 musical examples. 

In case there should be some doubt as 
to what modern music is the author sup- 
plies a working definition. He writes: 


For my purpose, “modern music” is that 
(whether written yesterday or thirty years 
ago) which puzzles the ordinary intelligent 
but uninstructed listener and the conserva- 
tive professional musician and strikes them 
as being deliberately and uselessly ugly. If 
some offensively intellectual person asks me 
how I know what puzzles the average lis- 
tener, I shall reply that I don’t live in a 
vacuum, that I hear the frankly expressed 
opinions of quite a number of such lis 
teners, and that for the rest it is surely per- 
missible to make reasonable suppositions 
sometimes. 
For any kind of reader this is a sound 
(no pun intended) book, one not the 
least bit heavy. It is warmly recom 


mended. 





quelled the lawless town of Copperfield 
on January 2, 1914, and put it under 
control. 

All in all, this is a corking book. If 
you are interested in the West, don't 
miss it. 
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Laws of the Church 

On Censoring of Books 

Wuat Is tHE INpEx? by Redmond A. 
Burke, C.S.V. Bruce. 129 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


Few Catholic students have ever gone 
through college, either secular or Cath- 
olic, without being faced with the ques- 
tion, if not problem, of the Church's 
Index of Forbidden Books. There has 
been painfully little available in Eng- 
lish for the average student. What Is 
the Index? was written by Fr. Redmund 
Burke, C.S.V., originally as a doctoral 
dissertation for the Ph.D. in Library 
Science at the University of Chicago. 
Stripped of the more formidable me- 
chanics of scholarly research, What Is 
the Index? stands now as the most avail- 
able and, for the most part, most satis- 
factory exposition in English of the 
Church’s law on reading and the cen- 
sorship of books. 

Father Burke breaks the subject down 
into these areas: historical background, 
censorship of books in advance of pub- 
lication, condemnation of published 
books, general classes of forbidden lit- 
erature, methods of examining books by 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, in- 
dex of forbidden books, penalties for vio- 
lations of book regulations, permission 
to read forbidden books, and promotion 
of reading. There are appendices that 
give the names of specifically con- 
demned authors and titles of general in- 
terest, and an entire list of forbidden 
books in the English language. 

As something of a counterbalance to 
the necessarily negative aspect of the 
whole discussion, Father Burke is wise 
in including several sections on the pro- 
motion of Catholic literature, Catholic 
book clubs, a list of leading American 
Catholic publishers, and the Great 
Books program. 

In a book based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion, several discrepancies come as some- 
thing of a disappointment. On page 8, 
Pope Benedict XIV is given credit for 
the completion and approval of the Code 
of Canon Law on May 27, 1917. Obvi- 
ously the text should read Benedict XV. 


On page 16, canon 1393:4 is quoted 
in full: “Only under extraordinary cir- 
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cumstances and in rare cases when the 
Ordinary deems this course prudent, 
may the name of the censor be omitted.” 
On page 17, Father Burke states: “ 
there is no obligation to mention the 
Nihil Obstat or the name of the cen- 
sor... . He does not explain or qualify 
his remarks with the provisions of “ex- 
traordinary circumstances” and prudent 
judgment of the Ordinary mentioned in 
canon 1393:4. 

On page 31, the author mentions that 
the Enchiridion Indulgentiarum is the 
“official collection of indulgenced pray- 
ers and good works.” On page 81, he 
states, “The authentic collection of pray- 
ers and pious works to which indul- 
gences have been attached is known in 
English as the Raccolta.” For the aver- 
age reader, for whom What Is the In- 
dex? was published, the discrepancy may 
be confusing. 

Despite these inconsistancies, and 
some minor errors and omissions in the 
lists given in the bibliography, What Is 
the Index? has the value of accumulat- 
ing between covers and in English, a 
satisfactory exposition of Church law 
and practice on the censorship of books. 


Introduction to History 

Of Irish Literature 

Tue Voice OF THE IRisH, by Blanche 
Mary Kelly. Sheed & Ward. 320 pp. 
$4.25. 


Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


This is an excellent introduction to the 
literary history of Ireland. The signifi- 
cance of the achievement, however, can- 
not be fully appreciated unless the 
reader realizes that here the author tells 
in a single volume the fascinating but 
complex story of Ireland’s literary for- 
tunes during the past 1500 years. For 
certain periods of the history reliance 
could be placed upon the researches of 
experts; but for others no such conveni- 
ent guides were available, and in some 
instances erroneous views had to be cor- 
rected. 

In telling the story of Ireland’s lit- 
erary development Dr. Kelly shows that 
the much used term “Irish Renaissance” 
is something of a misnomer. Instead of 
a “rebirth of learning and literature,” 
there has been instead a resurgence; the 





Blanche Mary Kelly: 1500 years 
of literary history 


only new form of literary art which has 
made an appearance is the drama. No 
important phase of Ireland’s modern lit- 
erary history has escaped the gifted 
author’s attention. Proper emphasis has 
been placed upon the important con- 
tributions of the present century. In 
dealing with controversial issues she has 
displayed sound judgment. 

Her selection of authors for special 
mention, as well as her analysis and 
criticism is obviously the result of wide 
reading and mature reflection. Another 
commendable feature of the book is the 
author’s style which is clear, natural and 
pleasing. The book brings to our notice 
a remarkable variety of types and char- 
acters: poets, folklorists, novelists, short 
story writers, brilliant and skeptical 
playwrights, wits and scholars. These are 
the media whereby “the voice of the 
Irish” is making itself heard throughout 
the world. 


Some Modern Novelists 

Tue Wrrnerep Branca, by D. S. Sav- 
age. Pellegrini & Cudahy. 207 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by George A. Cevasco 


What is a novel? Why should we read 
novels? What is art in the novel? 
Derek Savage posits these questions 
in his preface to his latest critical work, 
The Withered Branch: Six Studies in 
the Modern Novel. Unlike many works 
of criticism, this one does not dodge the 
above questions; it tackles them with 
what almost amounts to belligerency. 
Since the author aims to explode the 
theory of estheticism and show that no 
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artistic work can exist in independence 
of its maker’s human preoccupations and 
beliefs, it follows, of course, that he finds 
in the noveis of Hemingway, E. M. 
Forster, Margiad Evans, Aldous Huxley 
and James Joyce spiritual inertia and 
malaise. 


By far, the most provocative comments 
are found in the study of Joyce: “The 
whole of Joyce’s work is a symptom of 
the disintegration of the self-subsistent 
ego, turned in upon itself through the 
rejection of meaning consequent upon 
the initial failure of belief.” “On exam- 
ination, Finnegans Wake proves to be 
commonplace from end to end: despite 
its pretensions to mythological profund- 
ity, it is thoroughly banal; and despite 
the attempt, as in Ulysses, to impose an 
external structure (Viconian philosophy 
and the rest) it is formless and monot- 
onous.” 


Obviously, such statements, particu- 
larly the latter, will enrage many; other 
readers probably will disapprove of Mr. 
Derek’s pedantry and oftimes ponderous 
prose. Still, all will have to agree that 
on many issues he is an illuminating 
critic, severe and searching. 
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Learn to Read 

Your’ Diploma 

Tue Art oF Boox Reapine, by Stella S. 
Center. Scribners. 298 pp. $3.50. 
Review by Thomas S. Bowdern, S.]. 


Does anybody read books any more? If 
not, why not? The answer, Dr. Stella S. 
Center’s answer, may surprise you. We 
don’t read books because reading books 
is too hard for us. We never learned to 
read, or at least to read easily. She does 
not scold us for it. She is just sorry for 
us, and for 50 years has been teaching 
Americans to read or to read better. She 
believes that very few of us read as well 
as we could. 


Doctor Center has taught in many 
high schools and universities and for 15 
years was Director of the Reading Clinic 
at New York University. So she knows 
us. She knows all about the physical, 
psychological and cultural handicaps 
that many of us labor under. And she 
knows how to solve those problems. 
There are no “born readers,” she says. 
Reading is an art. It must be learned 
and it must be learned with effort. But 
“the play-way” philosophy of education 
tries to say that “reading is fun,” that 
everything is fun.. Doctor Center says 
learning to read is work, rewarding but 
work, 


Americans are bright enough, but our 
reading ability is way behind our men- 
tal ability. Until we catch up we are 
missing many of the best things in life. 
So her book, which is a self-teaching 
book, has a chapter on vocabulary, urges 
some study of grammar and rhetoric, 
and then goes on with chapters on how 
to read sentences and paragraphs, the 
literature of knowledge, the short-story, 
the novel, essays, letters, biography, 
drama, poetry. A liberal supply of inter- 
esting excerpts provides material for 
study and practice. Doctor Center is in 
favor of considerable reading out loud. 
Of course, effective reading aloud is an- 
other art all by itself, almost a lost art, 
if the sad truth be known. But some 
reading aloud will help fight complete 
surrender to television, radio, movies, 
the comics—and the adult comic books, 
the picture magazines with the one syl- 
lable names. s : 


This is a needed book and it is well 
done. But I warn you, it is not a lazy 
man’s book. If you missed college or if 
you missed an education in college, this 


Critic’s View of 

Current Literature 

In My Opinion, by Orville Prescot. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 259 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 


Orville Prescott, one of the country’s 
most respected book reviewers, has him- 
self that quality which is most precious 
in a novelist, true compassion: an un- 
sentimental, tenacious respect and te- 
gard for one’s fellow man. Unlike some 
literary people, Prescott never thinks of 
books as phenomena isolated from their 
authors or their readers. Rigidly, he rec- 
ognizes a novel as an objective work of 
art. But the art is by someone. And the 
art is for someone. And he evaluates 
with both author and reader in mind. 


In the present volume Prescott looks 
back over ten years of work as a daily 
Cabout four times a week) reviewer for 
the New York Times. He organizes and 
summarizes some of his thinking about 
the books he has reviewed. 


His critical thinking is what is called, 
and sometimes unjustly disparaged as, 
conservative. In the writings he studies, 
he looks for form, for meaning, adher- 
ence to basic morality. So we find him 
unbowed before some modern idols. He 
finds that there was a time when Sin- 
clair Lewis went sour and turned against 
his. fellow man. Prodigal, too, of consid- 
erable talents he finds the later Heming- 
way (“perverse sentimentality”) and 
Steinbeck (“vulgar, superficial”). 


Chiefly for the illuminating and effec- 
tive creation of real people, he pays re- 
spect to John Hersey, Alan Paton, Hope 
Muntz, Joyce Cary. In the field of his 
torical fiction he is a Guthrie enthusiast. 
It is interesting to see the difference in 
his estimates of Graham Greene and 
Evelyn Waugh. He has a heart warn- 
ing chapter on Irish writers and a pro 
vocative chapter on the meaning of fie- 
tion. 

Prescott seems to be unacquainted 
with supernatural reality. With that 
limitation in mind, he is a sound critic. 
And he emerges from this book as a very 
likeable man. For anyone interested in 
books, In My Opinion will be pleasur 
able and stimulating. 





book will help you get it for yourself 
And when you've finished it, you can 
say you “worked your way through col- 
lege.” 
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One Answer to Question 

Every Convert Is Asked 

Jue FurrHEeR Journey, by Rosalind 
Murray. David McKay. 185 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sr. M. David, S.S.N.D. 


In this volume, the author is replying 
to the question that probably every con- 
yert meets, “Now that you are inside, 
what do you think of Catholicism?” and 
to its undertone, “Aren’t you sorry you 
changed?” 

Her preoccupation, naturally, is with 
the viewpoint of those who were once 
her companions— Englishmen of the 
leisure class, educated exclusively in the 
classical tradition. When this “good 


‘pagan” sickens of materialism, he first 


seeks a spiritual reality. He comes to be- 
lieve in the existence of evil and of God, 
the Supreme Good. Still, before he can 
be quite free, he must be willing to dis- 
card his “false conception of the replac- 
ing truth,” to see holiness not as he 
thought it should be, but as it is. 

To Rosalind Murray this is the cru- 
cial point of conviction. She does not 
dwell upon proofs for the existence of 
God nor the divinity of Christ. Our 
Lord’s Incarnation, the reader gathers, 
was to her at first almost a stumbling 
block; but she has gained a deep appre- 
ciation of our redemption. One of the 
most beautiful chapters in the book is 
the author’s clear explanation of the 
transforming power of grace—the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Appreciation of this, she says, means for 
the convert from Platonic idealism a 
“change of focus from static to dynam- 
a 

Naturally, that aspect of the Mystical 
Body which most engages her attention 
is its holiness. The author dwells very 
little on the unity or the apostolicity of 
the Church. She is, rather, concerned 
to show “the good pagan” that, although 
the universal character of the Church 
may spread her stock of sanctity some- 
what thin in spots, still the quality of 
that holiness is sturdily founded. To 
demonstrate such a thesis with concrete 
allusions is obviously difficult, and the 
effort betrays the writer into one or two 
solemn statements that strike this reader 
as irresistibly funny, e.g., “good pagans” 
approve divorce in theory “from convic- 
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tion of the absolute value of free 
choice”; and St. Therese’s neglect to in- 
form a crochety old Carmelite that she 
found her not wholly attractive is “an 
admitted sign of holiness not yet fully 
achieved.” 


It would be unfair, however, to lay 
stress upon the author’s evident lack of 
a sense of humor. Though her driving 
intensity puts a strain upon the reader's 
attention, her courage, her sincerity and 
her notable critical acumen make this 
an essay in apologetics that should be 
very effective with the special class to 
which it is addressed. The present vol- 
ume shows a tremendous advance in hu- 
man sympathy since the publication of 
The Good Pagan’s Failure (1939). Who 
knows but Rosalind Murray’s next book 
may reveal her so “at ease in the Cath- 
olic Church” that she can clinch her 
argument with paradox? 


Jewish Philosophers 

Discover Christ 

Watts Are Crumstine, by John M. 
Oesterreicher. Devin-Adair. 393 pp. 
$5.00. 
Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


It is a rare thing for a reviewer—or for 
anyone—to find what is for him a truly 
satisfactory book. The present reviewer 
extends to Father O6esterreicher the 


highest accolade: so excellent is this 
book on all counts that personal funds 
are suitably expended upon it. 





Rosalind Murray: “Now what do you 
think—and aren’t you sorry?” 


The book is about seven Jewish phil- 
osophers who have, in varying degrees, 
discovered Christ: Henri Bergson, Ed- 
mund Husserl, Adolf Reinach, Max 
Scheler, Paul Landsberg, Max Picard 
and Edith Stein. To each Father Oes- 
terreicher devotes 50 pages, give or take 
a few. The remaining pages contain a 
very serviceable index and notes. There 
are also portraits of the seven handled 
deftly and expressively in each individ- 
ual case. 

Part of my satisfaction derived from 
this book is in the realization that I do 
not agree with Father Oesterreicher’s es- 
timate of some of the things that have 
been written by certain of these phil- 
osophers. He is sympathetic to them be- 
cause he knew them well; I, who know 
them only incompletely and through 
bits and parts of their works, find myself 
confronted with the need for diligent 
study to justify such opinions as I care 
to maintain. If awakening that impul- 
sion is not one of the higher functions 
we expect a book to perform ably, we 
ought to stick to detective stories for our 
reading. 

Where Father Oesterreicher brings to 
the reader a first introduction to one or 
the other of his subjects, he is apt and 
able in laying out the essential elements 
of thought about which the work of 
that person is built. In the case of each 
of the seven subjects treated, Father 
Oesterreicher writes clearly and exposes 
his subject with gratifying familiarity 
and ability. 

A final word must be said for the de- 
sign of the book, credited to Walter 
Miles. The ararngement of the book is 
skillfully different throughout, without 
ever becoming extreme, however. This 
is no small contribution to the pleasure 
derived from the book, and one more 
excellence in a book of many excel- 
lences. 


Essays for Meditation 

Kinsuips, by Antonin Gilbert Sertil- 
langes, O.P. McMullen. 234 pp. 
$2.95. 

Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
We are confident that many will re- 
spond to these invitations to meditation 
by the great French master of theological 
thought. The Dominican nuns of Cor- 
pus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
California, are to be congratulated on 
making this thought available to us in 
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THEOLOGY and EDUCATION 
by Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., S.T.D. 


This work is a theological analysis 
of the general principles underly- 
ing Catholic educational procedure, 
with special emphasis on the prob- 
lems of religious education in the 
schools. 





This study carefully investigates 
the controversy over “religion” or 
“theology” for college students. In 
the light of the teaching of the 
Encyclical On the Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, it answers the com- 
mon objections against theological 
content, order and method. It pro- 
poses basic difficulties that confront 
the proponents of non-theological 
religious education. 
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Cloth bound. pp. x + 138 $3.00 


THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY 


by Sebastian Carlson, O.P., S.T.D. 


The foundation of the Christian life 
is investigated theologically in this 
study. The general principles which 
St. Thomas uses in making detailed 
studies of other virtues are applied 
here to the virtue of humility, with 
some surprising results. 


READY THIS FALL. 
Cloth bound. pp. xvi + 144 $3.00 
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a fine English version, which reflects the 
simple, clear and straightforward style 
of Father Sertillanges. The book pre- 
sents 76 essays in meditation ranging 
from the divine presence and providence 
to self and neighbor and the apostolate. 
The profound dogmatic thought, charac- 
teristic of the more recent spiritual lit- 
erature, has all the unction of the per- 
sonal piety of a great soul. It has a 
minimum of exhortation, the bane of so 
many books of piety. Contrary to the 
notions of some, the most speculative 
dogmatic truths are practical and should 
never be neglected even in the most 
practical courses of instruction. They 
have within themselves an inherent ap- 
peal to all of good will who place no 
obstacle in their path. Their depth and 
beauty have meaning to all even the 
simple souls, for the measure of accept- 
ance is not learning so much as faith. 

There is much to encourage the med- 
itative mind in this rich vein of spiritual 
reflection: 

“There is nothing profane about our life as 
God views it; His thought and His love pene- 
trate throughout. He consecrates it in its most 
commonplace intimacies, and it collaborates in 
His purposes, if only we are faithful to His 
= and respectful of His laws.” (pages 25- 
2 

“Chance is a child of God just as well as 
the best defined and most constant causes; des- 
tiny is only the created reverse of the provi- 
dential design. In fact, for the Christian whose 
mind leaps directly to the religious aspect of 
things, there is neither destiny nor chance; 
there is the fatherhood of God and its opera- 
tion; there is the sovereignty of the natural 
and supernatural ends of creation; there is uni- 
versal providence and grace.” (page 41) 

“Love corresponds, in the spiritual order, to 
the attraction that governs the stars and the 
affinities controlling organic bodies. It is thus 
characterized by the chorus of Antigone as 
‘sharing the dominion of the supreme laws of 
the world.’” Cpage 97) 

A profound pattern of spiritual wis- 


dom dealing with our relations with 
God, self, and neighbor, this book is 
tenderly, lovingly written. It deserves 
the widest possible acceptance. 


Christian Reunion 

One SHEPHERD, by Charles Boyer, S.J. 
Kenedy. 142 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


The problem of Christian reunion is 
not a question that most of us consider 
pressing and urgent, to which we owe 
our best efforts and cooperation. This is 
partly due to the enormous difficulties 
and the long, sad history of the matter. 
In spite of all this, the hope and prayer 





“that they all may be one” does not die. 
One Shepherd is a short exposition of 
the history and nature of the problem 
and of the aims and spirits of the recent 
movements for reunion. 

Father Boyer first considers the pres- 
ent situation in regard to the separated 
Eastern churches and to Protestantism, 
The birth of the ecumenical movement 
among Protestants, the prospects for rec- 
onciliation, the attempts at reconcilia- 
tion (for example, the Oxford Move- 
ment, the Malines conversations organ- 
ized by Cardinal Mercier), and the dif- 
ficulties in the way among the various 
groups take up the bulk of the book, 
Thus far the reader will find little to 
encourage him, though he will gain 
much useful information and a welcome 
clarification. 

But Father Boyer, who has followed 
the question of reunion for some years 
and has contributed in no small way 
himself as editor of the quarterly review 
Unitas, shows us more. “The hope is 
real enough to make effort a duty, and 
the difficulties are too great to permit of 
a limited and irresolute effort. The hour 
has come for total action in which all 
the resources of good will must be en- 
gaged.” The means at our disposal are 
prayer and especially the Chair of Unity 
Octave, and in the sphere of action “col- 
laboration in the sanctifying work of 
the Church,” the example of a holy life, 
the spreading of truth and information 
through books, articles and discussions, 
and the support of societies created to 
promote unity, such as Unitas, an inter- 
national association under a central com- 
mittee located in Rome, with headquar- 
ters in the United States at Graymoor, 


N.Y. 


Apostolic Movements 
Tue AMERICAN AposTOLATE, edited by 

Leo C. Ward, C.S.C. Newman. 298 

pp. $4.25. 

Reviewed by John Patrick O'Connell 
This attempt to outline the history and 
ideals of the existing American apostolic 
movements has as a subtitle “American 
Catholics in the Twentieth Century,’ 
but unfortunately some of the material 
is out of date. 

Eighteen experts have contributed es- 
says pertinent to their work, we are told. 
Their literary abilities range from comr 
petent to not quite so competent. The 
historical background, the purposes and 
the plans of each apostolate are gener 
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ily well presented. The book suffers 
when names, places, etc., are used in 
the present tense. 

To quite a few of the articles there is 
, Midwestern tone which might lead 
the observer to believe that the Amer- 
ican apostolate is headquartered there. 
Some contributors exude superlative 
charity and supererogation for their re- 
spective apostolates. One writer states: 
‘The letters CYO stand for a great many 
things. . . . In Brooklyn it might mean 
an organization that has the moguls of 
the American Bowling Congress in a 
wld sweat because it demands democ- 
racy in bowling; it might mean an or- 
ganization that chased a Catholic base- 
ball manager out of Ebbets Field be- 
cause he married a divorcee.” 

“The Primary Apostolate” by Godfrey 
Dickman, O.S.B.; “Personal Responsi- 
bility” by Julian Pleasants; “Back of the 
Yards” by Saul Alinsky; and “American 
Catholics and Art Since 1900” by Sister 
Helene, O.P., might be classified as ex- 
cellent contributions. 

The book is difficult to evaluate. It 
isin part, excellent; it is in part, imper- 
fect. It can be read with some profit by 


| those who are beginning their investiga- 


tions of the apostolic movement. Yet it 
must be said that there is evidence of an 
inadequate job of editing and publish- 
ing. 


Modern Jew’s Beliefs 
Tue Power oF Faitu, by Louis Bin- 
stock. Prentice-Hall. 240 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


Brief observation will reveal that many 
Jews have forsaken the traditional rites, 
observances and beliefs contained in the 
Old Testament. At the same time they 
have, most understandably, shied away 
ftom embracing, as Christian, anything 
that is Christian. In this book Rabbi 
Louis Binstock answers, for himself at 
least, the question of what Jewish rabbis 
teach these days. 

Dr. Binstock teaches eclecticism and 
straight naturalism. There is nothing in 
this book that is solely Jewish doctrine, 
and there is everything that the author 
can find in other teachers to sustain his 
naturalistic thesis. It is not a question of 
his trimming his sails to every wind, 
however; he rather trims every wind to 
his sail. On page 48 he cites in one 
paragraph Moses, Jesus, Joan of Arc and 
Ghandi. On page 94 he brings together 
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Socrates, Jesus, Akiba, Mohammed, 
Oliver Cromwell and Woodrow Wilson. 
In his chapters “Faith and Your Job” 


‘and “Faith and Family,” Dr. Binstock is 


treating simply of the natural virtues of 
trust and confidence in one’s fellow man. 
These are perhaps the best chapters in 
the book, although they happen to be 
equivalent to what any rationalizing so- 
ciologist would say on the same subject. 
What he says is true, but it ties in with 
his definition of faith on page 11: 
“Our faith touches the whole of life. 
It reaches into every corner and crevice 
of human attitude and action. Religion 
is one of its most vital fields but not the 
only one. Our faith is a rational ap- 
proach, not a blind belief. It is based 
on accumulated knowledge and gathered 
wisdom, and not on theological specula- 
tion and sanctified tradition. It relies on 
no magic rituals. It rejects all super- 
natural miracles. It thrusts man back on 
himself and says: ‘Oh, man, thou wert 
fashioned in the image of God. At the 
dawn of creation there was poured into 
thee a portion of the Divine Fire. . . . 


Use it and become like God.’” 


Simple and Readable 

Life of Our Lord 

Our Lorp, An Elementary Life of 
Christ, by Gerard Lake, S.J. New- 
man. 123 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O 


As a vademecum, not only for the Eng: 
lish service men and women for whom 
it was intended by the author, but also 
as a beloved pocketbook for Americans, 
this simple, readable and authentic life 
of Christ is almost ideal. Its size and 
light weight is especially appealing in 
this day when books of a religious char- 
acter seem always to be particularly 
bulky and voluminous. 

The author is obviously an English- 
man (“Palestine . . . is about the size of 
Wales or the American state of New 
Hampshire”), but this fact should not 
discourage the use of his book since it is 
clear that he is very much at home in 
the use of our mother tongue; his ex- 
pression is clear, forceful and often strik- 
ing. We are constantly aware of the set- 
ting in which the events take place. 
Necessary explanations are given rapid- 
ly and briefly, frequently in a single sen- 
tence. The introduction, “The Faith of 
Israel,” is a masterly summary of the 
essential events and forces in Jewish his- 


tory that are necessary to any under- 
standing of Christ as the Messiah. 

The birth and boyhood of Christ are 
covered simply and thoroughly in 20 
pages. Part Two takes up the first year 
of the public life, Part Three and Part 
Four, the second and third years. The 
last section is particularly well done 
with loving detail. The closing section 
which consists of two brief paragraphs 
headed “The Whole Christ” is pro- 
foundly impressive in the triumphal ur- 
gency with which the union of Christ 
and His Church is described. 

Father Lake bases his work on the 
studies of Garrigou - Lagrange. His 
thoughts are close to the New Testa- 
ment narrative throughout, but almost 
unconsciously he quotes from a wide 
range that includes not only Saint Au- 
gustine and Cardinal Newman, but 
Chesterton and surprisingly enough 
Keble. The book is elementary enough 
to be of interest to teen-agers and the 
action is sufficiently coherent, vigorous 
and colorful to lend itself well to class- 
room study in conjunction with the 
New Testament. An interesting print of 
a modern painting of Christ by Rob- 
ert L. Heim, C.S.Sp., is used for a front- 
ispiece. 


Background Knowledge 

For Liturgical Texts 

CurisT IN THE Lirurcy, by Dom Illtyd 
Trethowan. Sheed & Ward. 148 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Conell Dowd, C.P. 


Dom Trethowan has prepared this book 
for the benefit of the “Catholic who 
wishes to extend his knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Liturgy beyond the 
point to which the notes in his Missal 
will lead him.” The chapters are drawn 
primarily from lectures given at a Litur- 
gical Convention in Germany in 1950. 
Christ in the Liturgy treats in a semi- 
popular way of the nature of the liturgy, 
the text of the missal as given in the 
Ordinary of the Mass and the seasonal 
setting of the Masses of the year. The 
book is an effort to provide a background 
of knowledge that will foster the proper 
use of the liturgical texts. 

The body of the book, namely the 
study of the text of the Mass as given in 
the Ordinary and in the seasonal feasts, 
is to be recommended most highly. This 
section comprises chapters four to eight. 
Some minor points are open to objec- 
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tion but, for the most part, the explana- 
tions are clear and brief. Each chapter 
suggests one or two books that will pro- 
vide a fuller treatment of the matter un- 
der consideration. 

The introductory chapters and the 
epilogue are interwoven with highly 
controversial views. In chapters two and 
in the epilogue, the opinions of Dun 
Scotus are advanced, and the views of 
St. Thomas subjected to criticism. In 
chapter three the theory of the Mass 
sacrifice as explained by Eugene Masure 
is advocated as the more common opin- 
ion. While these theological opinions 
are of recognized standing in the 
Church, they hardly merit the position 
accorded them by Dom Trethowan. 


The first chapter of this book is by 
way of an excellent introduction. Sev- 
eral pertinent objections and difficulties 
are studied in their relation to the lit- 
urgy. The influence of the encyclical 
letter, Mediator Dei, is evidenced in the 
considerations of the problems proposed. 
I might cite, for instance, the recogni- 
tion given to the devotional practices of 
the individual. These and similar prac- 
tices are viewed in proper perspective. 

Christ in the Liturgy is to be recom- 
mended especially for those who make 
use of the missal, or desire to use the 
Mass text in their devotions. Others will 
find it a dry affair. A translation of the 
quotations of Latin texts would facilitate 
the reading of this work. 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF AMERICAN FICTION 
(Continued from page 348) 


Passion, would we have been able to 
say from their actions alone whether it 
was the jealous Judas or the cowardly 
Peter who betrayed Christ.” 

The personal values of the writers are 
as close to being identical as those of 
two men can be; but the Gods differ. 
Hawthorne’s theology derives from Cal- 
vin; there could be no repentence—“no 
solution in life’—for the sinner no mat- 
ter how sincerely the onlooker regretted 
his descent into hell. Greene’s God is 
the Redeemer. 


The céntrast offered by the priest in 
Greene’s book and those who judge for 
God in Hawthorne is significantly no- 
table. Father Crompton is, and it is the 
essence of his supreme office, a mere 
link with God. Merciless with himself, 
he is infinitely merciful with others. It 
is this quality in him that Bendrix, the 
hating man, resents. Love menaces ha- 
tred. The earthly representatives of 
Hawthorne’s God were the enemies of 
love and of men. 


gene Puritanism decayed in 
America as elsewhere; for as the 
works of Nathaniel: Hawthorne demon- 
strate, the American artist was superior 
as a being to the gods his theologians 
offered for his intimidation. Agnosticism 
or the ancient faith were presented to 
the choice of men. 


The writers of the younger America 
spoke for a country that recognizably 
had its own culture, informed by Euro- 
pean thought but tempered by the spirit 
of the New World; post-reformation 
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men they had a measure of certainty, 
despite their constricted theology, deriv- 
ing from the security of a society iso- 
lated by distance from more powerful 
enemies and with great sources of ma- 
terial wealth to exploit. But the prob- 
lems inseparable from an economy ex- 
panding with fabulous speed under the 
impetus of scientific’ discoveries and 
the unparalleled sufferings of the first 
World War confused and then attacked 
the minds and hearts of the new agnos- 
tics, the Fitzgeralds,; Hemingways and 
Faulkners. These writers, in their vari- 
ous ways, spoke for the first American 
rebellion against something that was 
American. In contrast with those of 
their forebears, the 18th century found- 
ers of a great nation, contemporary dec- 
larations were marked by extreme pes- 
simism. The tragedy was more poignant 
because the generation feared faith; dis- 
illusionment was general. A code with- 
out charity was unacceptable to men 
who had seen the existence of millions 
blotted out in blood, as if soldiers were 
of less value than bugs, on the battle- 
fields of France. Such was the expe- 
rience of European and American men. 
This was a generation of numbed poets. 


The experience passed Scott-Fitzger- 
ald, a peculiarly significant link, for a 
Catholic critic, between the Puritan 
state and the hysterical ’20s that too- 
much are identified with his work. He 
was a Catholic and he too lost faith 
which he passionately needed; the 
“drugs” of the materialist pursuit of hap- 
piness broke him. The tragic and pa- 


thetic implications of his body that re. 
sembled “a floor-walker and a wax dum- 
my” in the back-shop of an undertaker’s 
parlor in Los Angeles go far beyond 
literary criticism. One wonders what 
Fitzgerald’s fate would have been had 
he received the baptism of fire. For, in 
its way, war does baptize and strengthen 
men. 

Hemingway, a Thoreau suffering 
from concussion of the spirit, more truly 
represents those I have called Christian 
agnostics. Unlike Fitzgerald he survived 
the war; the former died in conflict be- 
hind the lines. Few authors have been 
more widely reviewed, more inadequate- 
ly read. Commonly we are told Heming- 
way’s character’s are Nietzschean men 
brooding in the ruins of a civilization; 
or, alternatively, articulate apes destroy- 
ing civilization. Critics rarely relate his 
people to the context of action he cre- 
ates for them, the point in time when 
men are quick of body, unreflective of 
necessity, or dead. In a few tricky short 
stories, it is true that Hemingway, wil- 
fully, one suspects, has given material 
to this school of criticism. The over- 
rated and synthetic, brilliantly engi- 
neered The Killers technically merits its 
place in the anthologies, and is a good 
example of the writer’s occasional per- 
formances which earned him the Nietz- 
chean label. 


More often, in the short stories, he 
has shown himself the only poet of fic- 
tion who can penetrate the existence of 
the poor and present them in their own 
right. Action is the common ground of 
Hemingway’s tragic heroes and _ the 
minor characters; but the former are 
mainly intellectuals, men of the author's 
own milieu, who are sceptically, iron- 
ically accepted by the simpler personages 
of the books. To Pilar, Sordo and Pablo, 
Robert Jordan, the dynamiter in For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, is foreign and 
naive, an idealist from a more fortunate 
country where ideals are possible. Euro- 
pean peasants do not fight for ideals; 
they want soil, the dirt from which life 
grows, on which families build decent 
independence. 

Frederick Henry, in A Farewell to 
Arms, is another student volunteer, like 
most of Hemingway's warriors one who 
gave himself to war for an idea. His love 
affair with the English nurse, so far from 
giving credence to the slick Nietzschean 
tabulation of the author denies it with 
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facts. Like Jordan, Henry is spasmod- 
ally reflective, when not involved in 


Zction or the conflict his associations 


with other persons create. When his 
mistress is dying, released from numb 
despair by the dissolution of the being 
upon whom his love focuses, he prays 
aloud. When he thinks of his stillborn 
on, he reflects: “I had not religion but 
| knew that he ought to have been bap- 
tized.” The italics are mine. Religion is 
a fact in the minds of Hemingway's 
main characters with the exception of 
those in the banal and mechanical To 
Have and Have Not, a Marxist experi- 


@ ment and as ephemeral as the Commu- 


nism that for a time engaged an author 
in search of a faith he believed he might 
practice. Only in its pages does a wholly 
unreflective man find his sterile being. 

The Marxist phase is characteristic of 
a generation which after the 1914-18 
war endured the intellectual crucible of 
the ’30s. Hemingway’s paradoxical in- 
ability to find peace, as a writer, outside 
war, is typical. He is a man of our age. 
His naturalism is allied with a poignant 
implication of a personal dream of chiv- 
alry; even his women, Maria, Catherine 
Barkley, the incredibly jejune Renata, 
with her cinema-poster charms, are not 
teal women, but the dreams of soldiers, 
‘pin-ups” of the mind and heart. Part- 
mother, part-daughter, they console and 
promise peace beyond conflict. 

Hemingway's profound significance 
as a symptom of American and Western 
courage and bewilderment in what is a 
new age, I believe, is most worthy of the 
consideration of students of the post- 
1914 period. Faulkner, the other ex-sol- 
dier, in his own Websterian world of 
Southern conflict may be the better art- 
ist in relationship to history, but not to 
the moment of our existence. His con- 
ception of drama and comedy is classical 
and Lucas Beauchamp, the colored man 
who contains the conflict of two races, 
of his province’s history, is a marvelous 
creation. But in the fina! analysis, the 
strength of the artist rests upon an aris- 
tocratic stoicism, an inadequate basis for 
anational culture. The question of ulti- 
mate value remains. 

American writers in their 40s, and 
older, still search for the answer. Robert 
Penn Warren’s magnificent range and 
uncommon literary skill developing from 
the grand panorama and finely etched 
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OH LORD, DELIVER US: 


From articles praising Graham Greene. 

From injudicious use of the boycott 
and the picket line as a political and 
moral weapon a la the Communists. 

From writers who describe nuns as 
prissily perfect and perfectly prissy. 

From the all-too-prevalent theory that 
popularity is a guide to quality. 

From the not-so-prevalent but just as 
dangerous theory that lack of popular- 
ity is a guide to quality. 

From articles condemning Graham 
Greene. 

From Bishop Sheen’s jokes about “my 
little angel” on his television show. 

From book reviews by “experts” who 
waste most of the space showing off 
their knowledge and trying to prove they 
could, or have, written a better book on 
the subject. 

From Dom Van Zellers veddy Eng- 
lish, old-school-tie-and-all-that approach 
to life in Willingly to School, a far cry 
from his very fine spiritual books. 

From 992 per cent of the “humorous” 
“Catholic” cartoons which appear in dio- 
cesan papers, magazines, etc. 

From articles interpreting Graham 
Greene. 

From critics who review the author 
rather than the book—particularly true 
of reviewer’s of convert biographies. 

From all those who deplore the pop- 
ular taste in religious art and yet do 
nothing to make good art available to 
the Catholics now converted to better 
things but unable to find them. 

From the ads for Doubleday’s Amer- 
ica’s Twelve Master Salesmen Cparticu- 
larly this one: “Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale’s methods for ‘selling’ religion to 
the tough customers considered ‘impos- 
sible’ to sell and the four vital elements 
he checks to make his weekly sales ‘pres- 
entations’ click.”) 

From authors who rely on their per- 
sonality rather than the quality of their 
writing to push their wares. They might 
well ponder the advise of Sinclair Lewis: 
“Authors shouldn’t gad about too much, 
talking and making exhibitions of them- 
selves. . . . An author's business is to 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 





plant himself at his desk—alone—and 
write.” 

From articles misinterpreting Graham 
Greene. 

From the misuse and overuse of the 
words “liturgical” and “apostolic.” These 
terms have been applied to about every- 
thing except shaving mugs and the 
NAM. It’s time someone came up with 
synonyms or, better still, definitions and 
rules of usage. 

From Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam who 
recently blasted “sowers of distrust.” 
Who's sowing what, Bishop? 

From authors who having produced a 
really good book feel it necessary to du- 
plicate their success with an obvious re- 
tread. (A bow to you, Myles Connolly, 
for Mr. Blue; an embarrassing but crit- 
ical burp for Dan England and the 
Noonday Devil.) 

From articles excommunicating Gra- 
ham Greene. 

From book reviewers who feel that it 
is sacrilegious or at least anti-clerical to 
give a bad review to a book by a priest 
or a nun. 

From Starset and Sunrise by Nich- 
olas Sandys, neck and neck with The 
Brighter Vision by John V. Ryan, for 
the worst Catholic novel of the year. 

From stuffy writers in precious jour- 
nals who should be reminded of Samuel 
Johnson’s description of a colleague: 
“He has found a new way of writing in 
a dull way; therefore, everybody thinks 
he is profound.” 

From articles 
Greene. 

From all those who like Amos and 
Andy, Milton Berle, Martin and Lewis 
and Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

From all those who don’t appreciate 
Syd Caesar and Imogene Coco. 

From the new cover of Commonweal. 

From solicitations for missions accom- 
panied by IBM cards. 

From readers who seem more inter- 
ested in reading about the manifesta- 
tions of the devil than the word of God. 

From all articles about Graham 
Greene. 


canonizing Graham 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 





An unusually good 


BOOKS 

FOR BOYS book for teen-agers in- 
AND GIRLS _ terested in literature is 
12 to 16 FAMOUS MODERN 


AMERICAN NOV- 
ISTS by John Cournos and Sybil Nor- 
ton (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). Mr. Cournos 
is a novelist and critic; his book reviews 
appear frequently in the New York 
Times and The Commonweal. In this 
book he gives a brief biographical 
sketch and an appraisal of the work of 
25 American novelists. Each sketch is 
about six pages long. There is no writ- 
ing down to young readers, nor is there 
any involved and pedantic “literary” 
writing. The basis of Mr. Cournos’ lit- 
erary appraisals is quietly but definitely 
Christian. 

For the reader interested in the Mid- 
dle Ages there are two new biographies 
of merit: JOAN, MAID OF FRANCE 
by J. Christophe Herold (Aladdin, 
$3.00) and YOUNG GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER by Regina Z. Kelly (Lath- 
rop, Lee & Shephard, $3.00). 

The author of Joan, Maid of France 
has done a good job of re-telling a dram- 
atic and inspiring page from history. 
Certainly the story of the deception and 
treachery Joan constantly met with is 
not a pretty one, but it is one that will 
make young readers realize that a saint 
is not a person divorced from real life. 

Since there are so few definite facts 
known about Chaucer’s life, Young 
Geoffrey Chaucer is not really a biogra- 
phy; it is, rather, a fictional re-creation 
of the young man’s times and what his 
life might have been. The background 
material is fascinatingly presented, but 
the plot is such a slight thread that the 
reader must find his main interest in the 
atmosphere and details of life in 14th 
century England. 

THE PORT OF MISSING MEN 
by Rene Prud’hommeaux (Viking, 
$2.50) is an involved mystery which de- 
pends unwarrantedly upon the book’s 
predecessor, The Sunken Forest. “The 
port of missing men” is the name of an 
estate to which young Dave Brent falls 
heir, although he did not know his 
benefactor and distant relative, a Mr. 
Underwood. When Dave arrives at the 
estate, there is obvious chicanery under- 
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way; its course leads to bombings, im- 
personations, counterplots and foreign 
agents. Readers with an appetite for 
mystery will take to this. 

The best 153 essays from over 3,000 
written by high school students in Penn- 
sylvania are presented in YOUTH ON 
TRIAL by Lucian J. Ciletti (Better the 
World Press, Washington, Pa., $3.75). 
The subject of the essays is how to bet- 
ter the world, and the work of these 
young writers shows that youth is much 
more aware of world problems than 
many adults may suspect. The book 
would seem to be a good stimulant for 
thinking and discussion among _teen- 
agers; Mr. Ciletti, who sponsored the 
contest which brought forth these es- 
says, has produced an unusual and in- 
teresting book. 

BIG MUTT by John Reese (West- 
minster Press, $2.50) is a fascinating dog 
story. The big mutt is a domesticated 
city dog deserted by his owners during 
a Dakota blizzard. As he learns the way 
of wild life he is forced to become a 
sheep-killer in order to get food. How 
he is rescued from this life and saved 
from the sheepmen, who want to shoot 
him, by a young sheepherder, and how 
he proves himself to the sheepmen 
makes a truly exciting story. 


Davin Younc 


If there is overmuch 


BOOKS 

FOR BOYS encyclopedia material 
AND GIRLS and undue reliance on 
8 to 12 the happy ending in 


THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF KENJI OF JAPAN by 
Albert J. Nevins (Dodd, Mead, $2.75) 
there is also a spirit that subdues these 
and makes the story one of unusual 
warmth and interest. 

Thirteen-year-old Kenji is the second 
son of a prosperous farming family in 
postwar Japan. The family’s affairs 
change drastically, and misfortune fol- 
lows misfortune until the appearance in 
their lives of an American priest, a 
Maryknoll missioner. 

This major story is intermixed with 
many digressions, but my guess is that 
the young reader will tolerate them for 
the adventures of the likeable Kenji— 
and maybe even relish a few for the 
factual interest therin. 


HIGH WATER AT CATFISH 
BEND by Ben Lucien Burman (Mess. 
ner, $2.75) is a success in a difficult 
genre, synthetic folklore. I think that 
youngsters will love the characters and 
their story; and I know that adults wil] 
cherish the wit, cleverness and restraint 
of the book. 

Catfish Bend, “just below Vicksburg,” 
had always had terrible floods. The 
farmers of the Bend couldn’t arouse the 
government engineers to build the vital- 
ly needed levees, but when the woods 
animals took the situation in hand, 
things began to happen. 

Old Doc Raccoon, the leader of the 
animals, tells the story: of the expedient 
comradeship between raccoon, snake, 
frog, fox, and rabbit; of their attack on 
the safe and unconcerned city of New 
Orleans; of their final victory. 

Set in ancient Egypt, BOY OF THE 
PYRAMIDS by Ruth Fosdick Jones 
(Random House, $2.50) is the kind of 
a mystery which adults are always seek- 
ing for youngsters. In the first place, 
children will like it immensely. Then— 
the characters are wholesome, the mys- 
tery is exciting without wildness, the 
background makes a real contribution to 
the child’s knowledge. i 

Ten-year-old Kaffe, son of a wealthy 
nobleman, is introduced to adventure in 
the slave market at Memphis where he 
buys a girl of his own age to save her 
from a cruel master. Sari becomes his 
playmate, and they share the rest of the 
adventures. 


Some of the most fascinating things 
about the Egypt of the pharaohs are 
incidentals in the story. The practice 
of slavery is particularly well-handled, 
without compromise but also without 
sensationalism. 


Whatever its category, a new book 
would have to have a number of rare 
excellences to be as arresting as SE- 
CRET OF THE ANDES by Ann No 
lan Clark CViking, $2.50) which is 
termed a juvenile, and offered to 8-to-l2 
year olds. The young Inca boy Cusi lives 
in Hidden Valley, high in the Andes. 
For companionship there is Chuto, an 
old man who herds llamas, and keeps 
an ancient, mystic secret of his proud, 
conquered race. Cusi leaves the valley 
to seek his heart’s desire. How he iden- 
tifies his desire and finally acquires it is 
the story. It is written with disciplined 
narrative ability in a style both beautiful 
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and strong. What I wonder is: will 
young readers like it, and, liking it, ap- 


preciate its power? 


BUSBY & CO. by Herbert Coggins 
(Whittlesey, $2.25) is a fine book about 
a young lad who adopts a beaver, takes 
him to his city home, and utilizes the 
animal’s natural abilities to build a suc- 
cessful business. This is a success story 
with a unique twist, and youngsters 
should be fascinated and pleased by it. 
Jerry and his friends are nicely drawn, 
and Busby the beaver is as clear as life 
and twice as winning. 

There is not much to MISS PICK- 
ETT’S SECRET by Nancy R. Julian 
(Winston, $1.50). An old lady accom- 
plishes magic by removing her thick 
glasses and staring hard at the thing to 
be magiked. She does nothing really 
clever. There is no sequence to the 
events in the story, and no character 
building. The writing is serviceable and 
pedestrian. 

A collection of folk tales from French 
Canada, THE TALKING CAT by Na- 
talie Savage Carlson (Harper, $2.00) 
has wit, point and novelty—all, I am 
afraid, directed to adults. There is charm 
and character in the tales of the unduly 
proud Madame Roberge, the unexcelled 


# storyteller Jean Labadie, the tight-fisted 


and gullible Tante Odette. But nary a 
child enters the stories, and the pace of 
the telling is not juvenile, being leisurely 
and periodic. 

THE WEST FROM A TO Z by 
Alma Kehoe Reck (Albert Whitman, 
$2.50) is a sort of youngsters’ encyclo- 
pedia of the West. Filled with illustra- 
tions, facts and figures, bits of history, 
biography and legend, it adds up to a 
readable, interesting and most informa- 
tive book about the West of yesterday 
and today. 

Mary Louise Hector 


BOOKS It would seem that 
FOR BOYS _=g00d things come not 
AND GIRLS only in small packages 
4to 8 but in inexpensive 


ones judging from 
LET’S PRAY by Sister M. Juliana, 
O.P. (Catechetical Guild, 25c). It is a 
colorfully illustrated book containing the 
essential prayers (the Sign of the Cross, 
Hail Mary, Our Father, Grace before 
and after meals, and the Gloria). There 
ae pictures on every page and text ex- 


# Plaining the meaning and background 
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FROM BEHIND 
THE BOOKS 


by CaTHARINE GALLAGHER 








BOOKS ABOUT CHRIST 

].L.T., of Long Island, wants books 
that “will help make Christ a living real- 
ity for me.” 

In addition to a frequent reading of 
the Gospels, the following books by 
great scholars—interpretations, commen- 
taries and meditations—should be on any 
list: The two volume Public Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ by Bishop Goodier 
($7.50), and also his Passion and Death 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ ($4.00); The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ by M. J. La- 
grange ($4.50), The Christ, the Son of 
God by Abbe Constant Fouard ($2.25) 
and always The Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas a Kempis ($2.00). We would 
also recommend: In the Likeness of 
Christ by Edward Leen ($3.00), Trans- 
formation in Christ by Von Hildebrand 
($4.50), Radiating Christ by Roul Plus 
($1.50), This Tremendous Lover by 
Eugene Boylan ($3.00), Christ the Life 
of the Soul by Abbot Marmion ($4.25), 
Of His Fulness by Gerald Vann ($2.75) 
and the following “Lives”: The Life and 
Teaching of Jesus Christ by Jules Leb- 
reton ($6.00), the two volume Life of 
Christ by Ferdinand Prat ($12.00), Life 
of Christ by Isidore O’Brien ($3.00), 


The Life of Jesus by Francois Mauriac 
($3.00), The Eternal Galilean by Ful- 
ton Sheen ($1.25) and The Life of 
Christ by Giuseppe Ricciotti ($6.00). 


BIBLIOTHERAPY 

A Catholic Chaplain attached to the 
Air Force asks for books to be used for 
“bibliotherapy,” a method of personal 
counseling. 

‘We think a basic library in this field 
should include these books: The Driv- 
ing Forces of Human Nature by Dom 
T. V. Moore ($6.50), Personality Fac- 
tors in Counseling by Charles Curran 
($4.50), Counseling in Catholic Life 
by Charles Curran ($4.50), The Psy- 
chology of Character by Rudolf Allers 
($3.50), Safeguarding Mental Health 
by R. C. McCarthy ($3.00), Forming 
a Christian Mentality by K. ]. Hemerich 
($3.00), Morality and the Social Order 
by L. Rutland ($3.50), Head Over 
Heels by Maurice Sheey ($2.75), Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Psychiatric Pa- 
tients by Renni and others (75c), Psy- 
chology for the Armed Services by E. G. 
Boring ($4.00), Personality Problems 
of Every-Day Life by Travis-Baruch 
($3.75), Counseling and Psychotherapy 
by Rogers ($4.00), Psychiatry and Cath- 
olicism by Vander Veldt ($6.00), Par- 
don and Peace by Wilson ($2.75), 
Truths Men Live By by John A. O’Brien 
($3.75), Moral Guidance by Edwin J. 
Healy ($2.50) and Christian Guidance 
($2.50) by Edwin J. Healy. 





of the prayers. Little ones take to it at 
once. 

The title of LOOKING-FOR-SOME- 
THING by Ann Nolan Clark (Viking, 
$2.50) is also the name of a little stray 
burro who is looking for something. 
The story takes place in Ecuador and 
appeals especially to boys. Leo Politi’s 
drawings with their warm colors and 
sweeping strokes have caught the spirit 
and rhythm of the South American 
background. 


ONE MORNING IN MAINE by 
Robert McClosky (Viking, $2.50) is a 
slight story about the day Sal lost her 
first tooth, but it has, between the lines, 
a good feeling for family life. The illus- 
trations are as much a part of the book 
as the story; they seem to bring you in 
person to the island, the beach and even 
across the bay to the mainland to meet 
the townsfolk at the general store and 
the garage. 


OLD ROSIE by Lilian Moore and 
Leone Adelson (Random House, $2.00) 
is the story of a horse who was misun- 
derstood. Actually Rosie was lonesome 
after retirement and just wanted some 
attention from the folks, but no one real- 
ized that until the night she routed the 
burglar in her search for some company. 
The book has humor and whimsy, and 
delighted all the children. 


Strictly for the kindergarten age we 
have THE SUMMER NOISY BOOK 
by Margaret Wise Brown (Harper, 
$1.75). Muffin, a dog, is riding in a car 
from the city to the country. All along 
the way he hears various noises. The 
children have fun identifying the 
sounds, and sometimes when the book 
tells what it is but not how it is they 
make up the sound themselves. It’s both 
a picture story book and a game to be 
played. 


Peccy WINK 
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TITLE INDEX 





A 


Advent, Jean Danielou, 68. 
Adventures in Two Worlds, A. J. Cronin, 281. 
Aeneid of Virgil, The, trans. Rolfe Humphries, 


29. 

Age of Elegance, The, Arthur Bryant, 82. 

Ages in Chaos, Emmanuel Velikovsky, June. 

Alexander Pope, Catholic Poet, Francis B. 
Thornton, 250. 

Alexandrians, The, Charles Mills, June. 

Alone He Went, Anthony Richardson, 132. 

American Apostolate, The, ed. Leo Ward, 
C.S.C., June. 

American Diplomacy 1900-1950, George F. 
Kennan, 111. 

Another Kind, Anthony West, 325. 

Ardent Exile, The, Josephine Phelan, 253. 

Art of Book Reading, The, Stella Center, June. 

Ascent to Truth, The, Thomas Merton, 66. 

As Far as the Yukon, Florence Page Jaques, 
165. 

At Sundown the Tiger, Ethel Mannin, 156. 

At Swim-T-vo-Birds, Flann O’Brien, 14. 

Autobiography of a Hunted Priest, The, John 
Gerard, 252. 

Autobiography of William Carlos Williams, 
The, 131. 

Awakening, Jean-Baptiste Rossi, 243. 


Back to Mandalay, Lowell Thomas, 202. 
Bartolome De Las Casas, Lewis Hanke, 322. 
Basic Psychiatry, Dr. Edward A. Strecker, 239. 
Battle Against Disloyalty, The, Nathaniel 
Weyl, 79. 
Barabbas, Par Lagerkvist, 121. 
Baroque Moment, Francis Sweeney, S.J., 175. 
Bears in the Caviar, Charles W. Thayer, 22. 
Behind the Masque, Urban Nagle, O.P., 112. 
Bells Above the Amazon, Arthur J. Burks, 208. 
Bernardine Realino, Francis Sweeney, S.J., 
206 


Best of the Best, The, ed. Martha Foley, 245. 
Betrothed, The, Alessandro Manzoni, 211. 
Better a Day, ed. John P. Leary, 21. 

Beyond East and West, John Wu, 21. 

Bidou Inheritance, The, Edith de Born, 326. 
Big Sin, The, Jack Webb, June. 

Bird of Paradise, Ada Leverson, 328. 

Birth of a World, Waldo Frank, 168. 

Bishop Sheil and the C.Y.O., Roger P. Treat, 


205. 
Blessed Are They, Frank Baker, 329. 
Blessing, The, Nancy Mitford, 156. 
Bogman, The, Walter Macken, June. 
Born of Those Years, Perry Burgess, 205. 
Boswell in Holland, 1763-64, ed. Frederick Pot- 


tle, June. 
Brackenford Story, The, Michael Home, June. 


Bradford of Plymouth, Bradford Smith, 173. 

Breeze of Morning, A, Charles Morgan, 153. 

Bride of the Sabbath, Samuel Ornitz, 155. 

Bright Procession, John Sedges, 286. 

Bringing Up the Brass, Marty Maher with 
Nardi Campion, 254. 

Brotherhood of Fear, The, Robert Ardrey, 242. 

Burned Bramble, The, Manes Sperber, 18. 

By the Waters of the Danube, Alexandra 
Orme, 203. 
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Caesar, Gerard Walter, 322. 

Caine Mutiny. The, Herman Wouk, 15. 
Calvary and Community, M. Harrington, 247. 
Candles for Therese, I. A. R. Wylie, 19. 
—— for the Harvest, Sister Mary Hester, 


24. 

Captain Barney, Jan Westcott. 210. 

Caravan. Carleton S. Coon, 202. 

Career Ambassador, Willard L. Beaulac, 88. 

Case Against Psychoanalysis, The, Andrew 
Salter, 313. 

Case of Therese Neumann, The, Hilda C. 
Graef, 32. 

Catcher in the Rye, The, J. D. Salinger, 57. 

Catherine Wheel, The, Jean Stafford, 242. 

Catholic Dictionary, A, 74. 

Catholicism and American Freedom, James M. 
O’Neill, 273. 

Catholicism and the World Today, Aelred 
Graham, 332. 

Catholic Renascence in a  Disintegrating 
World, The, Norman Weyand, S.J.. 214. 

Catholic Shrines of the Holy Land, The, Pas- 
chal Kinsel and Leonar Henry, 108. 

— Speaks His Mind, A, Thomas Sugrue, 


Certain Woman, A, Victor MacClure. 156. 

Challenge to Isolation 1937-1940. The, Wil- 
liam L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, 274. 

Chance to Live, A, John Patrick Carroll-Ab- 
bing, 277. 

Charles Evans Hughes, Merlo J. Pusey, 205. 

Charlie Dell. Anderson Wayne. 329. 

=o City on the Make, Nelson Algren; 


Chicago Story, The, Ira Morris. 289. 
Children of Noah. Ben Lucien Burman, 106. 
— of the Archbishop, Norman Collins, 


Children of the Rainbow, Bryan MacMahon, 


Christ in the Home, Raoul Plus, S.J., 248. 

— in the Liturgy, Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 
une. 

Christ Unconquered, Arthur Little, S.J., 296. 

Clara, Lonnie Coleman, 242. 

Clear the Decks!, Daniel V. Gallery. 172. 

Closina the Ring, Winston S. Churchill, 200. 

Color Ebony, Helen C. Day, 85. 

Come North!, Sister Julia Gilmore, S.C.L., 256. 

Communism, Democracy and Catholic Power, 
Paul Blanshard, 8. 

Communism Versus the Negro, William A. 
Nolan, 201. 

Communist War on Religion, The, Gary Mac- 
Eoin, 109. 

Conclusive Evidence, Vladimir Nabokov, 26. 

Confident Years 1885-1915, The, Van Wyck 
Brooks, 249. 

Corporative State, The, Joaquin Azpiazu, S.J., 


80. 

Cracks in the Kremlin Wall, Edward Crank- 
shaw, 177. 

Crime in America, Estes Kefauver, 76. 

Cruel Sea, The, Nicholas Monsarrat, 62. 


Cruise of the Cow, The, Max Miller, 164. 
D 


Damned Old Crank, E. W. Scripps, 22. 

Dance of Death, Jean Charlot, 79. 

Dance of Death, Erich Kern, 200. 

Dance to the Piper, Agnes de Mille, 252. 

Dan England and the Noonday Devil, Myles 
Connolly, 58. 

Dark and the Damp, The, Jock Wilson, 88. 

Dark Mare, The, Damsey Wilson, 290. 


Dark Moment, The, Ann Bridge, 244. 
Daughter of the Pacific, Yoko Matsuoka, 293 
Daughter of Time, The, Josephine Tey, 389 
Days of a Hireling, John Brunini, 59.' °° 
eee ee, a ge Bell, 64. 
elinquents in the » Sheldon ‘ 
nor Glueck, 292. - nn 
Desert of Love, Francois Mauriac, 56. 
Desert Year, The, Joseph Wood Krutch, 318 
Devil in the Desert, The, Paul Horgan, 287. 
Devil's Advocate, The, Taylor Caldwell, June 
Devil You Say, The, Joseph A. Breig, 296, — 
Devotedly Yours, Sister Bertrande, 82. 
Dictionary of Dogmatic Theology, Pietro Pa. 
rente, Antonio Piolanti and Salvatore Garo. 
falo, 127. 
Dizzy, Hesketh Pearson, 132. 
Doctors Jacobi, The, Rhoda Traux, 321. 
Doctor’s Pilgrimage, A, Edmund A. Brasset, 


254. 
ees and Powers, George Santayana, 


Dream and Reality, Nicolas Berdyaev, 23. 
Duke of Gallodoro, The, Aubrey Menen, June. 
Duveen, S. N. Behrman, June. 


Ear of God, The, Patrick J. Peyton, 32. 

Economy in the National Government, Pau] 
Douglas, June. 

Eisenhower, John Gunther, 276. 

El Campesino, Valentin Gonzales and Julian 
Gorkin, June. 

Elizabeth Bayley Seton, Annabelle M. Mel- 
ville, 206. 

Elizabeth the Queen, Marion Crawford, 320. 

Emily Dickinson, Richard Chase, 249. 

Enchanting Witch, M. J. Farrell, 155. 

Enemy, The, Francois Mauriac, 325. 

Enemy, The, Wirt Williams, 101. 

Enemy Within, The, Raymond J. DeJaegher 
and Irene Corbally Kuhn, 317. 

End of the Affair, The, Graham Greene, 101. 

Epics of Espionage, Bernard Newman, 106. 

Externals of the Catholic Church, The, Msgr. 
John F. Sullivan, 181. . 


F 


Fabiola, Cardinal Wiseman, 90. 

Fabulous Wink, The, Kem Bennett, 125. 

Face of Spain, The, Gerald Brenan, 160. 

Face of the Earth, The, H. M. Tomlinson, 162. 

Face of the Heavenly Mother, The, Josef Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, 215. 

Fallen Away, Margaret Culkin Banning, 63. 

Fall of the Sparrow, Jay Williams, 110. 

—_ = God, The, Hugh Michael McCarron, 

Far Corner, Stewart H. Holbrook, June. 

Farewell to Otterley, Humphrey Pakington, 


124. 
Farmers Hotel, The, John O’Hara, 154. 
i Takes a Hand, The, Marquis Childs, 
une. 
Father in the Family, A, Louis Paul, 157. 
— — of Graymoor, David G-:nnon, 


Fear at My Heart, Mary Harris, 123. 

Fear of Freedom, The, Francis Biddle, 197. 

Festival, J. B. Priestley, 15. 

Fifty Billion Dollars, Jesse H. Jones, 110. 

Fifty Years of the American Novel, 1900-1950, 
ed. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 213. 

Fire in the Rain, Rev. William L. Doty, 60. 

Flee the Angry Strangers, George Mandel, 


June. 

Flight from God, The, Max Picard, 291. 

Follow Me Ever, Charles Butler, 7. 

Footnotes for the Atom, Vincent Edward 
Smith, 83. 

For Better or Worse, Morris L. Ernst and Da- 
vid Loth, 236. 

Foreign Policy for Americans, A, Robert A. 
Taft, 197. 

—— of the Night, The, Jean Louis Curtis, 


Forgotten Musicians, Paul Nett], 208. 
Forgotten One, The, James Norman Hall, 323. 
i? _— of Action, Yves de Montcheuil, SJ. 


Forrestal Diaries, The, ed. Walter Millis, 161. 

Fortune Tellers, The, Berry Fleming, 151. 

Forty Steps to Easter, Very Rev. Msgr. Aloy- 
sius F. Coogan, 248. 

meas. The, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 


Fourteen Men, Arthur Scholes, 331. 
Franciscans Came First, The, Fanchon Royer, 


173. . 
Full of Life, John Fante, June. 
Further Journey, The, Rosalind Murray, June. 
G 


Gates of Dannemora, John L. Bonn, S.J., 169. 
General and the President, The, Richard H. 
Rovere and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 198. 
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Gentlemen, Swords and Pistols, Harnett T. 
Kane, 166. 

Geography of Hunger, Josue de Costro, 294. 

George Washington and American Independ- 
ence, Curtis P. Nettels, 131. 

Giant, The, Feike Feikema, 211. 

Giant in the Wilderness, Helene Magaret, 


June. 
Glory of the Medieval World, Regine Pernoud, 


Goals and Strategy in Collective Bargaining, 
Frederick H. Harbison, 113. 

God and Man at Yale, William F. Buckley, Jr., 
162. ' 

God Goes to Murderer’s Row, M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.O., 179. 

God in Our Daily Life, Hilda C. Graef, 248. 

God, Man and Satan, Bernard J. Kelly, 
C.SS.P., 72. 


God's Men, Pearl S. Buck, 18. 
God So Loved the World, Elizabeth Goudge, 
33 ° 


Goshawk, The, T. H. White, 318. 

_oraeo8 Is Your Business, James Keller, 
M.M., 161. 

Gown of Glory, The, Agnes Sligh Turnbull, 
329 


Grand Crevasse, The, R. Frison-Roche, 244. 

Grandma Moses: My Life’s History, 283. 

Grass Beyond the Mountains, Richmond P. 
Hobson, Jr., 112. 

Grass Harp, The, Truman Capote;. 156: 

Great Books, The (Volume. III), ed. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J.,.29. 

Great Disciple and Other Stories, The, W. B. 
Ready, 16. 

Greatest Bible Stories, ed. Anne Fremantle, 


30. 
Greatest Book Ever Written, Fulton Oursler, 
216 


Green Madonna, C. E. L’Ami, 328. 

Growth or Decline, Emmanuel Cardinal Su- 
hard, 69. 

Guide to the Documents of Pius XII, Sister M. 
Claudia, I.H.M., 81. 

Guilt, Caryll Houselander, 176. 


H 


Hardrock and Silver Sage, Ross Santee, 117. 
Hayburn Family, The,-Guy McCrone, 285. 
. Over Heels, Msgr. Maurice S. Sheehy, 
Healing Woods, The, Martha Reben, 332. 

Heart of St. Therese, The, Abbe Combes, 215. 
— of the Word, E. J. Edwards, S.V.D., 


Heloise and Abelard, Etienne Gilson, 87. 

Hidden Flower, The, Pearl S. Buck, June. 

High Green Hill, The, Gerald Vann, 32. 

Hilaire Belloc: An Anthology, ed, W. N. 
Roughead, 158. 4 

ren Assignment, F. Van Wyck Mason, 


Hold Back the Night, Pat Frank, 286.” 

Holy Sinner; The, Thomas Mann, 12]. 

Holy Week, trans. Msgr. Ronald Knox, 297. 

Home and Its Inner Spiritual Life, The, A 
Carthusian of Miraflores, 333. - 

Horns for the Devil, Louis Malley, 63. 

Hourglass, John W. Lynch, 317. 

House of Shanahan, The, Roger Dooley, June. 

Po, to Get Rich in Washington, Blair Bolles, 


— ‘to Keep Our Liberty, Raymond Moley, 


How to Protect Yourself Against Women and 
Other Vicissitudes, Charles W. Morton, 106. 
Humility, Fathér Canice, O.F.M. Cap., 216. 


I . 
3 Sa ied Go Back, Arthur R. McGratty, 


I Had to Know, Gladys Baker, 88. 
I Led 3 Lives, Herbert A. Philbrick, 278. 
— Again, Ileana, Princess of Romania, 


2. 

rl Be Seeing You, Henry Barry, 331. 
I'm a Lucky Guy, Frank B. Gilbreth, 170. 
Immigrant’s Return, Angelo Pellegrini, 163. 
I'm Telling You Kids for the Last Time, Parke 

Cummings, 166. 
Independent Member, A. P. Herbert, 87. 
Inhuman Land, The, Joseph Czapski, 316. 
In My Opinion, Orville Prescott, June. 
Innocent III, Charles E. Smith, 25. 

ocent Eve, The, Robert Nathan, 19. 

Insurrection, Liam O’Flaherty, 14. 
Interior Life of St. Thomas, The, Martin Grab- 

mann, 216, 
Inuk, Roger Bulliard, 82. 
Invisible Man, Ralph Ellison, June. 
Invitation to Moscow, Z. Stypulkowski, 78. 
Iron Mistress, The, Paul I. Wellman, 62. 
Irony of American History, The, Reinhold 

Niebuhr, June. 

» Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., 178. 

B Anybody Listening?, William Whyte, Jr., 
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Island of the Innocent, The, Vardis Fisher, 
June. 

It’s Been Fun, Annie Nathan Meyer, 171. 

I Was a Monk, John ee, 130. 


Jefferson Selleck, Carl Jonas, 241. 

Joe Tumulty and the Wilson Era, John Mor- 
ton Blum, 85. 

— Burrough’s America, John Burrough, 


Journey for Our Time, Marquis de Custine, 11. 

“ae with Strangers, R. C. Hutchinson, 
une. 

Judgment on Deltchev, Eric Ambler, 17. 

Julia Gwynn, Robert K. Marshall, 327. 

——s Jupiter, Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, 


K 
“Keep Your Head Up, Mr. Putnam!”, Peter 
Putnam, 331. 
King’s Story, A, Edward, Duke of Windsor, 21. 
Kinships, Antonin Sertillanges, June. 
Kon-Tiki and I, I. Hesselberg, 161. 


L 

LaSalle, Patron of All Teachers, Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, 254. 

Last Englishman, The, Hebe Weenolsen, 245. 

Last Voyage, The, Ann Davison, 331. 

Later Ego, The, James Agate, 30. 

Laughing to Keep from Crying, Langston 
Hughes, June. 

Law, Liberty and Love, Columba Cary-Elwes, 
O.S.B., 178. 

Leisure, the Basis of Culture, Josef Pieper, 
293. 


Leon Bloy, Emmanuela Polimeni, 256. 

Let It Come Down, Paul Bowles, 288. 

Letters of Private Wheeler, The, ed. Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart, 322. 

Letters to Fellow-Christians, Rev. Fredrick A. 
Houck, 73. 

= to the Martyrs, Helen Walker Homan, 


Liberties of the Mind, Charles Morgan, 77. 

Liberty or Equality, Erik von Kuehnelt-Led- 
dihn, 313. 

Life of Baron Von Hugel, The, Michael de la 
Bedoyere, 323. 

Life of Jesus, Francois Mauriac, 55. - 

Life of Mary, The, As Seen by the Mystics, 
Raphael Brown, 126. 

Light on the Island, The, Helene Glidden, 207. 

Limit, The, Ada Leverson, 57. ~ 

Literary Frontiers, J. Donald Adams, 81. 

Lives of the Saints, The, Omer Englebert, 67. 

Long Loneliness, The, Dorothy Day, 233. 

Look Down in Mercy, Walter Baxter, 285. 

Looking Glass, The, Walter Farrell, O.P., 67. 

Lord Chesterfield and His World, Samuel Shel- 
labarger, 206. ‘ 

Lost Childhood and Other Essays, The, Gra- 
ham Greene, 250, 27. 

Lost Pharaohs, The, Leonard Cottrell, 108. 

Lost Sea, The, Jan de Hartog, 123. 

Lucy Carmichael, Margaret Kennedy, 64. 

Lute Player, The, Norah Lofts, 210. 


M 

Maestro, The, Howard Taubman, 26. 

Magic People, The, Arland Ussher, 108. 

Magnificent Century, Thomas B. Costain, 113. 

Magnificent MacDarney, The, John D. Sher- 
idan, 15. ; 

Main Fleet to Singapore, Captain Russell 
Grenfell, R.N., 275. 

Man Born of Woman, James Ronald, 64. 

Mango on.the Mango Tree, The, David Ma- 
thew, 62. 

Man of the Family, Ralph Moody, 173. 

Man Who Sold Christmas, The, Rosalie Lieber- 
man, 117. 

Many Are One, Leo J. Trese, 297. 

Marshall Story, The, Robert Payne, 254. 

Mary McLeod Bethune, Catherine Owens 
Pearce, 170. 

Masters, The, C. P. Snow, 152. 

Matter of Conscience, A, Werner Bergengruen, 
June. 

McDonough, Francis T. Field, 58. 

Meaning of Civilization, The, Bohdan Chu- 
doba, 235. 

Mechanical Bride, The, Herbert Marshall Mc- 
Luhan, 291. 

Medical Milestones, Henry J. L. Marriott, 239. 

Melville Goodwin, U.S.A., John Marquand, 115. 

Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, The, 1874-1920, 


170. 

Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, The, 1920-1933, 
June. 

Memories and Portraits, Ivan Bunin, 85. 

ss of Pope Pius X, Cardina. Merry Del 
Val, 252. 

Men I Hold Great, Francois Mauriac, 176. 

Mills of the Kavanaughs, The, Robert Lowell, 
28. 


Miraculous Barber, The, Marcel Ayme, 14. 
Missing, Egon Hostovesky, 326. 


Missionary Spirit in Parish Life, The, Abbe G. 
Michonneau, 333. 

Mister Johnson, Joyce Cary, 116. 

Mittee, Daphne Rook, 244. 

Moira, Julian Green, 209. 

Monks Who Worried, The, Russell Colinge, 127. 

Monongahela, The, Richard Bissell, June. 

Moonfleet, J. Meade Falkner, 56. 

More Poems, Eileen Duggan, 175. 

Moses, Sholem Asch, 121. 

Mr. President, William Hillman, 321. 

Mr. Smith, Louis Bromfield, 120. 

Music Right and Left, Virgil Thomson, 29. 

My Cousin Rachel, Daphne du Maurier, 241. 

My Hay Ain‘t In, Eddie Doherty, June. 

My Mission in Israel, James G. McDonald, 80. 

My Ringside Seat in Moscow, Nicholas Nya- 
radi, 280. 

= Russian Yesterdays, Catherine de Hueck, 


My Son’s Story, John P. Frank, 278. 

Mysticai Evolution in the Development and 
Vitality of the Church, The, (Vol. II), John 
G. Arintero, O.P., 73. 

My Turkish Adventure, Pamela Burr, 165. 


N 
a at St. Helena, General Bertrand, 
une, 
Nations Have Souls, Andre Siegfried, 238. 
Need for Roots, The, Simone Weil, 334. 
— Freedman, The, Henderson H. Donald, 


New Hopes for a Changing World, Bertrand 
Russell, 236. 

Nine Days of Father Serra, The, Isabelle Gib- 
son Ziegler, 16. 

998, Edward Hyams, 327. 

Notre Dame, Richard Sullivan, 109. 

Number Nine, or the Mind Sweepers, A. J. 
Herbert, 288. 


° 
On Being Negro in America, J. Saunders Red- 
ding, 162. 
One and Holy, Karl Adam, 126. 
One Little Boy, Dorothy W. Baruch, 292. 
One Shepherd, Charles Boyer, S.J., June. 
= ne eae Fight, Vashti Cromwell McCol- 
um, 23. 
— Ground, Sister Helen Angela Hurley, 


&, jhe Brave Music, Dorothy Evelyn Smith, 


Our Bishops Speak, 235. 

Our Lady’s Fool, Maria Winowska, June. 

Our Lord, Gerard Lake, S.J., June. 

Our Savior and His Love for Us, Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange, 181. 

Out of Bondage, Elizabeth Bentley, 172. 

Over a Bamboo Fence, Margery Brown, 199. 

P 

Pacific Hopscotch, Sister Maria Del Rey, 10. 

Padre Pio the Stigmatist, Rev. Charles Mor- 
timer Carty, 247. 

Pantomime, Wallace Fowlie, 25. 

Papacy, The, John McKnight, June. 

Papal Pronouncements on the Political Order, 
ed. Francis J. Powers, C.S.V., 274. 

Paper Thunderbolt, The, Michael Innes, 152. 

Parole Chief, David Dressler, 12. 

Passion Play, Clive Sansom, June. 

Pattern for Industrial Peace, William Foote 
Whyte, 11. 

Pattern of Responsibility, The, ed. McGeorge 
Bundy, 237. 

Pavilion, The, Stark Young, 131. 

Peculiar War, The, E. J. Kahn, Jr., 277. 

Penningtons, The, Basil Partridge, 289. 

Peron Era, The, Robert J. Alexander, 159. 

Philosophy of Communism, Giorgio La Pira 
and Others, 292. 

Philosophy of Democratic Government, Yves 
R. Simon, 76. 

Philosophy of Nature, Jacques Maritain, 176. 

— to Meet You, Rev. John S. Kennedy, 

Poems of St. John of the Cross, Roy Camp- 
bell, 126. 

Poetry and Drama, T. S. Eliot, 28. 

President's Lady, The, Irving Stone, 116. 

Private Life of George Washington, The, Fran- 
cis Rufus Bellamy, 207. 

Progress of the Liturgy, The, Dom Olivier 
Rosseau, O.S.B., 179. 

Proud New Flags, F. Van Wyck Mason, 19. 

Psychology of Sartre, The, Peter Dempsey, 
O.F.M.Cap., 30. 

Puccini, George R. Marek, 26. 


Qa 
Ganges Dacahian, The, C. C. Martindale, 


S.J., h 

Quest for the Lost City, Dana and Ginger 
Lamb, 111. 

Quest of the Schooner Argus, The, Alan Vil- 
liers, 166. 

Quiet, Please, James Branch Cabell, 317. 

Quiet Waters, J. Meredith Tatton, 251. 
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R 
Rain on the Wind, Walter Macken, 16. 
Raymond of the Times, Francis Brown, 86. 
Realities of World Power, John E. Kieffer, 237. 
Red Storm Over Asia, Robert Payne, 9. 
Requiem for a Nun, William Faulkner, 115. 
Restless Flame, The, Louis de Wohl, 151. 
Restless Heart, The, Sergei Maximov, 16. 
Return to Chesterton, Maisie Ward, 281. 
Return to Paradise, James A. Michener, 10. 
Revolt Against Reason, The, Arnold Lunn, 107. 
Rise and Fall of Hermann Goering, The, Willi 
Frisehauer, 256. 
Rise of Modern Communism, Massimo Salva- 
dori, 315. 
Road to Bithynia, The, Frank Slaughter, 65. 
Road to Shalimar, The, Carveth Wells, 277. 
Rock Wagram, William Saroyan, 18. 


Roman Breviary in English, The, ed. Joseph - 


Nelson, 248. 

Romance, Natalie Anderson Scott, 210. 

Rome and a Villa, Eleanor Clark, 319. 

Roosevelt Treasury, The, ed. James N. Rose- 
nau, 87. 

Rose on the Summit, The, Catharine Plummer, 
64. 


Ross and the New Yorker, Dale Kramer, 207. 
Rotting Hill, Wyndham Lewis, 325. 


Sailing to Freedom, Voldemar Veedam and 
Carl B. Wall, 279. 

Saint Benedict and His Times, Ildephonse Car- 
dinal Schuster, 181. 

Saints for Our Times, Theodore Maynard, 297. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, Father Angelus Walz, 
O.P., 255. 

Salome, Princess of Galilee, Henry Denker, 
329 


— ed. Father Bruno de Jesus-Marie, 

Tok ‘ 

Scalpel of Scotland Yard, The, Douglas G. 
Browne and E. V. Tullett, 282. 

Scandalous Mrs. Blackford, The, Harnett Kane 
and Victor Leclerc, 65. 

Schnozzola, Gene Fowler, 169. 

a of the Stranger, The, Stephen Becker, 


Seasons’ Difference, The, Frederick Buechner, 


Second Face, The, Marcel Ayme, June. 

Second Honeymoon, M. M. Musselman, 331. 

Seminarian at His Prie-Dieu, The, Robert 
Nash, S.J., 297. 

Seven Decisions That Shaped History, Sum- 
ner Welles, 

Seven ey to Paradise, Richard Tregaskis, 
166 


Shanghai Conspiracy, Maj. Gen. Charles A. 
Willoughby, 280. 

Shelbourne Hotel, The, Elizabeth Bowen, 237. 

Shepherd's Crook, The, Paul Frischauer, 124. 

Sherwood Anderson, Irving Howe, 24. 

Short Walk from the Station, A, Phyllis Mc- 
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or eeeaaes at Friendly Farm, R. W. How, 


Adventures of Kenji of Japan, The, Albert J. 
Nevins, 374. 


Beckoning Hills, Joseph H. Gage, 219. 
Bear and the Beaver, The, Charles Frankel, 


337. 
a re and His Dogs, Claire Huchet Bishop, 


Big Mutt, John Reese, 374. 

Bird in the Hand, A, Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, 259. 

Birthday of Obash, Audrey Chalmers, 337. 

Blessed Martin De Porres, Marie-Celeste Fad- 
den, 259. 

Boat and Ship Book, The, Margaret and 
Stuart Otto, 221. 

Boy of the Pyramids, Ruth Fosdick Jones, 374. 

= for Pegasus, A, Katherine B. Shippen, 


58. 
Busby & Co., Herbert Coggins, 375. 


Cc 
Carol’s Side of the Street, Lorraine Bein, 184. 
Chariot in the Sky, Arna Bontemps, 300. 
Chicago White Sox, The, Warren Brown, 336. 
Chico, Eda and Richard Crist, 185. 
Children of La Salette, Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt, 259. 
— Home and Art, The, Therese Muel- 
er, q 
Christmas Stove, The, Alta Halverson Sey- 
mour, 3 
Country Cousin, Helen Fern Deringer, 39. 
Country Garage, Jerrold Beim, 337. 
Cowboy Encyclopedia, The, Bruce Grant, 39. 
Crown Fire, Eloise Jarvis McGraw, 90. 
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Dark Sunshine, Dorothy Lyons, 336. r 
= Hundred Doliars, Catherine Wooiley, 


1. 
Defender, The, Nicholas Kalashnikoff, 300. 
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Father Junipero Serra, Ivy Bolton, 336. 
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Gallows Rock, T. Morris Longstreth, 135. 
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Glob, The, John O'Reilly, 301. 
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Happy Moomins, The, Tove Jansson, 301. 
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and Ronnie Solbert, 220. 

Hetty of the Grande Deluxe, Florence Cran- 
nell Means, 38. 
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man, 374. 

Horace, Elizabeth Urquhart, 137. 
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Phyllis McGinley, 185. 
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lord Chute, 135. 
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Jedediah Smith, Olive Burt, 183. 
Jeff White: Young Trapper, Lew Dietz, 38. 
Jerry's Treasure Hunt, Enid Johnson, 337. 
Jersey Rebel, Kensil Bell, 219. 
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ie, 3 
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Covert Nolan, 183. 
Legends of the North, Olivia E. Coolidge, 38. 
Let’s Pray, Sister M. Juliana, O.P., 375. 
Light at Tern Rock, The, Julia L. Sauer, 220. 
Lisa and Lottie, Erich Kastner, 91. 
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Looking-for-Something, Ann Nolan Clark, 375. 
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Lost in the Zoo, Berta and Elmer Hader, 301. 
Lost Kingdom, The, Chester Bryant, 184. 
Lucky Year, Dorothy Aldis, 184. 
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Me and the Bears, Robert Bright, 220. 
Marble Fountain, The, Valenti Angelo, 91. 
Margaret, Janette Sebring Lowrey, 37. 
McWhinney’s Jaunt, Robert Lawson, 135. 
Mickey the Monkey. Adele and Cateau de 
Leeuw, 301. 
Miss Pickerell Goes to Mars, Ellen MacGre- 
gor, 259. : 
Miss Pickett’s Secret, Nancy R. Julian, 375. 
Mister Stormalong, Malcamson McCormick, 
300. 


Mousewife, The, Rumer Godden, 92. 

Mr. Brady’s Camera Boy, Frances Rogers, 183. 
Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo, Marie Hall Ets, 92. 
My Love is a Gypsy, Neta Lohnes Frazier, 336. 
Mystery Trail, Carl D. Lane, 258. 


N 
New York Giants, The, Frank Graham, 336. 
Nothing Ever Happens to Me, Father Neil 
Boyton, S.J., 91. 
Not Without Danger, Herbert Best, 258. 
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Old Rosie, Lilian Moore and Leone Adelson, 
375. : 


One Morning in Maine, Robert McClosky, 375. 
Orlando’s Home Life, Kathleen Hale, 92. 
Qur Children’s Year of Grace, Therese Muel- 


ler, 220. 
Our Friendly Friends, Louis Slobodkin, 259. 


BP 

Parents Keep Out, Ogden Nash, 300. 

Peanuts for Billy Ben, Lois Lenski, 336. 

Perilous Voyage, Elsie Ball, 91. 

Pete of Ice Bay, Frank Illingsworth, 219. 

Photography for Teen-Agers, Lucile Marshall, 
258. 

Polly Roughhouse, Helen Garrett, 259. 

Polly’s Oats, Marc Simont, 137. 

Pong Choolie—You Rascal, Lucy Herndon 
Crockett, 258. 

Pony for Linda, A, C. W. Anderson, 259. 

Port of Missing Men, The, Rene Prud’hom- 
meaux, 374. 

Prairie School, Lois Lenski, 91. 

Presenting Miss Jane Austen, May Lamberton 
Becker, 336. 

Prince Caspian, C. S. Lewis, 136. 

Prince Dimitri’s Mountaineers, Sister Mary 
Fides Glass and Cecilia Glass Bard, 184. 


Qa 
Quarry Adventure, The, Lee Kingman, 259. 


R 
Real Book About George Washington Carver, 
The, Harold Coy, 136. 
Reward of Faith, The, Elizabeth Goudge, 184. 
Ride Out Singing, Alice Loomis, 90. 
Rosary, The, Elizabeth Wansbrough, 220. 
Round Meadow, The, John Oldrin, 221. 
Royal Red, Jack O’Brien, 183. 
Royal Road, The, Ann Roos, 183. 


8 
Saint Santa Claus, Ruth Rounds, 136. 
Scratchy, John Parke, 40. 
Sea Gulls Woke Me, The, Mary Stolz, 300. 
Sea Hunters, The, Sonia Bleeker, 91. 
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Secret of the Andes, Ann Nolan Clark, 374. 

Secret of Stygian River, Elbert M. Hoppen- 
stedt, 183. 

Skating Shoes, Noel Streatfield, 220. 

Skit and Skat, Morgan Dennis, 40. 

Smoke Over Skygak, Kenneth Gilbert, 135. 

Song for Arabella, A, Marguerite Leslie, 92. 

Song of St. Francis, Clyde Robert Bulla. 259. 

South Sea Shilling, —— Eric Swenson, 336. 

- oe Heart, The, Mary Wolfe Thompson, 


Story of a Bad Boy, The, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, 258. 

Strong Wings, Mabel Louise Robinson, 220. 

Student Dancer, Regina Llewellyn Woody, 
135. 

Summer Is Fun, Lavinia R. Davis, 337. 

— er Noisy Book, Margaret Wise Brown, 


375. 
Sybil Ludington’s mes, Erick Berry, 336. 


Talking Cat, The, Natalie Savage Carlson, 375. 
Television Story, John J. Floherty, 258. 
Three Golden Nobles, Christine Price, 135. 
Today's Science and You, Lynn Poole, 336. 
Tomorrow's Memories, Joseph D. Ayd, S.J., 


184. 
— Christmas Secret, Maurice Dolbier, 


Treasure ¢ Chest of Sport Stories, A, Max Herz- 
erg, 
Triumph of Trust, The, Mother Mary Eleanor, 


Trojan Horse, The, Olivia Coolidge, 300. 
—~ on Old Smoky, Catherine Blanton, 


Tugboat Mystery, The, Mary Adrian, 337. 
Tulip Time, Dirk — 137. 


Waggles and the Dog Catcher, Marion Belden 
Cook, 137. 

Wagon to a Star, Frances Lynch McGuire, 258. 
Washington, the Nation’s First Hero, Jean- 
nette Eaton, 91. 

West from A to Z, The, Alma Reck, 375. 

What Dog Is It?, Anna Pistorius, 337. 

What Is Your Catholic I.Q.?, Francis B. Thorn- 
ton and Timothy Rowe, 220. 

What's in a Line, Leonard Kessler, 185. 

Whistling Stallion, The, Stephen Holt, 38 . 

Wishing Pear, The, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 185 

Wild Bill Hickok, Shannon Garst, 336. 

Wild Horses of Rainrock, William Marshall 
Rush, 91. 

Willie Without, Margaret Moore, 337. 

With Rockne at — Dame, Eugene “Scrap- 
iron” Young, 219. 

Wolf-Eye the Bad -~ Will Henry, 219. 


Yaller-Eye, Thelma Harrington Belle, 337. 
Yarn Animals, Pearl Pomeroy Goerdeler, 90. 
~ Ho for Strawberry Roam!, Byrona Myers, 
Young Geoffrey Chaucer, Regina Kelly, 374. 


Youth on Trial, ed. Lucian Ciletti, 374. 
Zoo, The, Alberta Semrad, 259. 


AMERICAN FICTION 
(Continued from page 373) 


detail of All the King’s Men to the som- 
bre passion, “seen in a dusky and lurid 
glow,” of World Enough and Time ta- 
pers off with the question: “Was all for 
naught?” 

Writers such as the American Craw- 
ford Power have an answer. 

The European suspects that it lies 
beyond something he has seen stated as 
a comment on Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
curiously titled book The Confident 
Years. A leader in the Saturday Review 
of Literature praised “a tradition of free- 
dom based on revolution” which that 
book defends. The European, with some 
experience of revolution, wonders which 
revo'tion has, of itself, created a basis 
for freedom. Confidence in American 
literature died with James, and the 


romantic radical of Mr. Van Wyck 
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Brooks’ generation has become a Mailer 
or a Jones who rebels against life; re- 
sorting to violence and bombast, the 
bearers of this tradition appear to the 
onlooker to be inflating the whimper an 
American writer said would be the 
death-song of a world. 

There is, the European recalls, an 
older tradition that, too, is American; it 
contains the world, time and eternity, 
and can give life to fiction which is 
based on charity and a moral code. The 
best American writers of the 19th cen- 
tury wrote of regions and they had an 
American philosophy. Mr. Crawford 
Power’s The Encounter is contained by 
the same unities; but it has a basis in a 
faith bigger than the world. It is a bet- 
ter novel than, for example, The Man 
Within, Graham Greene’s first book. It 
is a good first book. 


THE ALEXANDRIANS 
(Continued from page 349) 


becomes a Catholic. And precisely be- 
cause he admits his “own limited knowl- 
edge of good,” because he admits that 
he owes his transforming faith to God's 
grace, this protagonist of the latter pages 
of The Alexandrians analyzes the situa- 
tion of his town and people with an 
acuity that for all its bitterness is tem- 
pered with charity. Faulkner has 
damned the New South of Popeye and 
Temple Drake, and has called upon it, 
in the person of his Negro drab, Nancy, 
to repent. William Styron ended Lie 
Down in Darkness with a similar plea; 
his spiritual cure for the post-Lost Gen- 
eration is, apparently, the frenzy of re- 
vivalism. Mr. Mills is certainly sym- 
pathetic to these proposals, but his rem- 
edy is more thoughtful, more liberal, 
more firmly grounded in sober reality 
and in the religious orthodoxy of West- 
ern culture. 

At the end of The Alexandrians John 
and his guest Senator Freeman hear the 
recorded strains of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, coming from the home of 
Miss Volly Johnson, the elderly music 
teacher who is his only Catholic friend 
in Alexandria. And John tells the Sena- 
tor how Miss Volly had tried to shock 
the Alexandrians into an awareness and 
love of the beautiful by playing her re- 
cording of the Ninth full blast in the 
evenings. At first people objected: 
“Something should be done to stop Vol- 
ly Johnson’s making all that dreadful 


racket after dark.” Then Alexandria 
ceased to mind; and John remembers 
that Miss Volly said, “We hoped ex. 
travagantly, John. We allowed enthv- 
siasm to carry us away. We might have 
considered that every one of these 
people has heard of the Incarnation, If 
they can remain politely unresponsive to 
God’s greatest expression of His love, 
there’s little reason to suppose that the 
Ninth Symphony should stir them,” 
Miss Volly has continued to play her 
records; but now, concludes John, most 
Alexandrians own radios, and the blare 
of jazz bands easily drowns out the 
sound of Beethoven; “her phonograph 
has got no softer. Alexandria has got 
louder. We've all got deafer.” 

Such is the problem, materialism—the 
problem of the Alexandrians, of the 
South, of America, of our modern cul- 
ture. The measure of his distinction as 
a novelist is that in an elegant yet al- 
ways functional prose, through men and 
women of depth and character, Mr. 
Mills suggests what, for him, is the ob- 
vious, and ignored, remedy. Will the 
Alexandrians heed, ever? 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 360) 


biography of two people no longer liv- 
ing; let me call your attention to a book 
which contains the biographies of 5,500 
living English-speaking Catholics: The 
Catholic Who’s Who 1952 (Burns 
Oates) which has just appeared. It is 
not the kind of book that I should nor- 
mally mention, for reference books I re- 
gard as the tools of trade rather than the 
finished product which is presented for 
reader diversion (or its reverse). But 
there are special reasons why I should 
mention this one: it appears after an in- 
terval of 11 years (the war interrupted 
its publication—previously it was an ar- 
nual volume) and this is the 35th edi- 
tion. It is an extremely useful work. For 
all who are engaged in Catholic (or in 
deed any) journalism, publishing ot 
bookselling this is a reference book of 
immense value which will save hours of 
valuable time; all reference libraries will 
want a copy. 

With regard to the U.S.A. entries 
are limited, no doubt because the pre 
war editions included few such entries. 
In the next edition, to be published in 
1955, it is planned to include representa 
tive American entries. 
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Doris GruMBACH is a free-lance writer and 
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Mser. Harry C. Koenic is Librarian at 
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Rev. J. M. Leen is Pastor of St. Francis 
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Francis E. Moran is Professor of English 
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Joun J. O'Connor is Professor of History 
at Georgetown University, School of Foreign 


Service, Washington, D.C. 


Tuomas Francis Rirr is an editor of the 
literary quarterly A.D., and a contributor to 
many Catholic publications. 


V. Howarp Tattey is Assistant Professor 
of Music at the University of Chicago. 


Henry WILiMERING, S.J., is Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis and Biblical Archae- 
ology at St. Mary’s College, Kansas. 
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lives in Green Bay, Wis. 
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If payment is sent with order, include only 
10c per book for postage—we’ll pay the rest. 
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